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WHY  did  Samuel  Johnaon 
say  "Dictionaries  are  like  watches?" 
Write  today  for  the  answer.  It  is  given 
in  an  artistic  circular  which  also  presents 
a  reproduction  (suitable  for  firaming)  of 
John  Opie’s  famous  painting  of  the  great 
lexicographer  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
"the  modem  authority” — ^The  Winston 
DicnoNART,  Advanced  Edition. 


WHATEVER  objectives 
you  wish  to  achieve  in  business  educa¬ 
tion — bookkeeping,  stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  business  law,  etc. — ^The  Win¬ 
ston  Complete  Commercial  Program 


offers  a  text  to  help  you. 


AUTHOGRAM 

“IN  ITS  MOST  VITAL  ASPECTS  ARITH¬ 
METIC  INCLUDES  THOSE  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES.  THE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE 
OF  WHICH  IS  TO  HELP  THE  PUPIL 
UNDERSTAND  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  AP¬ 
PLICATIONS  OF  NUM3ER  IN  THE  DAILY 
AFFAIRS  OF  LIFE  AND  IN  THE  ACTIV¬ 
ITIES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY." 


>  J.  BnMckiMT 


>1^/^  MAKE  arithmetic  function 


in  the  everyday  life  of  your  pupils 
through  The  New  Curriculum  Arith¬ 
metics,  Grades  3—8,  by  Brueckner, 
Anderson,  Banting,  and  Merton. 
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Teacben  in  need  of  Aftodation  advice  on  problem*  involving  tenure  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  member*  of  tbe  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare.  Cbainnan  of  tbi* 
committee  i*  Jame*  F.  Tn*tin,  Hoffman  High  School,  South  Amboy.  Adelaide  B.  Davi*, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  i*  Secretary. 

Tbe  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  i*  publi*bed  eight  time*  a  year— on  the  fir*t 
of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by  the  New  Jeraey  Education  Aaaodadon. 

Office  of  Publication,  Hudson  Dispatch,  4M  SSth  Street,  Union  OHy 

The  payment  of  annual  due*  of  $1.00-$2.00  entitle*  a  member  to  receive  the  Rxview 
for  one  year.  Fifty  cent*  of  each  member*hip  fee  i*  for  the  Review.  Subacription*  to 
non-member*  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copie*  25c. 

Entered  a*  second  cla**  mail  matter  at  the  Post  OflBce  at  Union  City,  New  Jeraey, 
under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

Association  Headquarters  and  Editorial  Office 
200  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Telephone  Trenton  9179 
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All  matter  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managing  Editor,  New  Jersey 
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1440-1940.  The  5(XHh  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  invention  of  printing 
&om  movable  type  can  be  especially 
celebrated  in  literate  America  where 
$1,440,(X)0  is  spent  every  day  for 
reading  matter. 

STARKLY  TRAGIC  is 

the  contrast  between  the  war  on  the  sea 
today  and  the  War  of  1812  when  the 
U.  S.  had  only  16  ships  in  action.  The 
&roRT  OF  America  and  America,  Our 
CkiUNTRT  by  Burnham  and  Jack  appeal¬ 
ingly  present  our  naturally  colorful  saga. 

HAPPINESS  in  learning 
to  read  permeates  the  East  Growth  in 
Reading  program,  which  features  pride 
in  accomplishment  as  a  necessity  for 
reading  growth.  Every  child  enjoys 
doing  things  in  which  he  is  successful, 
which  give  him  a  sense  of  power.  East 
Growth  in  Reading  gives  every  child 
tbe  opportunity  to  say,  "I  can  read!" 
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HEATH'S  CORRELATED 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

General  Editors:  E.  B,  WESLEY  and  W.  A.  HAMM 


This  series  as  a  whole  is  an  effective  and  authoritative  answer 
to  the  insistent  question  of  how  to  correlate  purposefully 
geography,  history,  civics,  sociology,  and  economics  as  over¬ 
lapping  parts  of  a  whole,  rather  than  treating  them  as  separate 
disciplines.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself.  Accompanying 
Activities  Notebooks.  Helpful  Teacher* s  Manuals. 

Martin  &  Cooper:  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  WORK  (A  geography  for 
the  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  Coleman  &  Wesley:  AMERICA’S  ROAD 
NOW  (A  United  States  history  for  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  O’Rourke: 
YOU  AND  YOUR  COMMUNITY  (A  civics  for  8th  and  9th  years)  .  .  . 
Urch:  SCALING  THE  CENTURIES  (A  world  history  for  the  10th  year) 
.  .  .  Hamm:  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (A  United  States  history  for 
the  11th  year)  . , .  Gavian:  SOCIETY  FACES  THE  FUTLTIE  (A  sociology 
for  11th  or  12th  years)  .  .  .  (Four  additional  volumes  in  preparation). 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New 


New 


HORN 

Progress  in  Reading 

A  developmental  reading  program  for  the  first  six  grades 
which  emphasizes  thoughtful  reading.  Pre-Primer,  Primer, 
and  six  books.  Guidance  in  developing  the  basic  skills  which 
are  essential  for  really  effective  use  of  books.  Attractive  con¬ 
tent  of  lively  stories  with  authentic  background  and  of  factual 
selections.  A  wide  range  of  interests  and  authorship.  Charm¬ 
ing  illustrations. 

ADVENTURING 

IN  SCIENCE 

A  new  series  by  Powers-Neuner^Bruner-Bradley,  provid¬ 
ing  a  coherent,  progressive  course  in  science  for  the  junior- 
high-school  grades.  Carefully  selected  vocabulary,  with  an 
integrated  unit  organization  and  abundant  exercise  material. 
Bountifully  illustrated. 

CINN  AND 

COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


1940  Convention 
Will  Emphasize 
Social  Influences 

Tentative  plans  for  the  1940  Con¬ 
vention  were  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  a  meeting  in  T ren- 
ton  on  March  8.  The  convention  will 
be  built  around  the  impact  of  social 
changes  upon  the  schools,  with  sep¬ 
arate  programs  devoted  to  the  general 
social  trends  observable  in  America,  the 
changing  emphasis  in  family  life,  the 
problems  incidental  to  living  in  New 
Jersey,  the  search  for  educational  lead¬ 
ership,  teacher  participation  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy  making,  and  the  new  trends 
and  emphasis  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

As  previously  announced,  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention  will  open  on  Friday, 
November  8,  and  end  on  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  11.  It  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  as  usual,  with  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  again  as  headquarters. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  took 
action  on  the  Report  on  Tax  Problems 
in  New  Jersey,  on  which  the  Association 
cooperated  with  the  New  Jersey  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education.  It  directed  that  copies 
of  this  be  printed  and  made  available 
to  as  many  teachers  and  lay  leaders  in 
the  state  as  possible. 

The  Association  will  send  16  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Milwaukee.  Each 
will  be  allowed  $100,  Tvhich  has  been 
estimated  as  the  absolute  minimum  cost 
of  attending  the  convention.  The  dele¬ 
gates  are: 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  Audubon; 
Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark ;  Solomon  C. 
Strong,  West  Orange;  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  N.J.E.A. ;  Mrs.  Stella  S. 
Applegate,  N.J.E.A.;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Barnes,  Elizabeth ;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock, 
New  Brunswick;  Onsville  J.  Moulton, 
Neptune  Township;  Juliet  M.  Roche, 
Jersey  City;  Raymond  S.  Michael, 
Trenton;  L.  Arthur  Walton,  Pitman; 
Percy  S.  Eichelberger,  Collingswood ; 
Harvey  K.  Garrison,  Bridgeton;  Mar¬ 
garet  N.  Talbot,  Trenton ;  Mildred  V. 
Hardester,  West  Orange;  and  Floyd 
A.  Potter,  Atlantic  City. 

After  studying  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ahrensfield 
case,  the  Committee  authorized  a  small 
sub-committee  to  confer  with  John  M. 
Kerner,  counsel,  and  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Counsel,  on  the  advisability 
of  an  appeal. 

The  Committee  was  told  that  the 
merging  of  the  Newark  and  Trenton 
offices  was  completed  and  the  members 
made  an  informal  inspection  of  the 
new  quarters. 
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NEW  JERSEY  TAX  PROBLEMS 


DR.  WILLIAM  L  FIDLER 

Most  of  the  problems  with  which  our  Association  is 
concerned  come  back — sooner  rather  than  later — 
to  the  question  of  financial  support  of  New  Jersey  schools. 
This  is  true  of  such  professional  interests  as  curriculum 
revision  to  meet  individual  needs ;  it  is  true  of  tenure  and 
sick  leave ;  it  is  true  of  our  pension  plan ;  it  is  most  obvi¬ 
ously  true  of  teachers’  salaries. 

The  State  Association  has  not  lost  sight  of  this  fact. 

1 1  has,  however,  been  realistic  enough  to  admit  that  there 
was  slight  hope  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  during 
the  current  year.  We  have,  therefore,  been  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  w'ork  which  must  always  precede  a  pub¬ 
lic  campaign — ^that  of  gathering  facts,  of  educating  our¬ 
selves,  and  quietly  preparing  the  groundwork  for  the 
future. 

The  most  important  activity  of  that  type  has  been  our 
cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education 
on  a  study  of  New'  Jersey  tax  problems.  The  Council 
appointed  a  committee,  w'ith  the  President  of  the  State 
Association  as  chairman.  With  the  approval  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  committee  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  other  members  of  the  Association  staff. 

The  Report  of  the  Council’s  Committee  was  submit¬ 
ted  at  its  meeting  on  March  8.  It  is  a  lengthy  report, 
containing  much  valuable  material.  It  should  serve  as  an 
excellent  background  for  discussion  of  taxation  and  our 
thinking  about  the  specific  problems  which  face  us. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  considering  services 
in  relation  to  taxation.  Any  comparison  of  taxation 
which  does  not  take  account  of  the  number,  kind  and 
quality  of  services  is  meaningless.  Taxation  is,  after  all, 
merely  the  way  we  pay  for  those  services  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  through  government  rather  than  through  private 
enterprise. 

Our  committee  studied  the  property  tax  with  some 
care,  to  see  why  the  demand  for  replacement  is  so  strong. 
Even  if  the  grave,  problems  involved  in  assessment  were 
solved,  and  a  satisfactory  policy  on  exemptions  could  be 
adopted,  the  load  which  the  property  tax  must  bear  would 
still  be  excessive.  Especially  is  this  true  if  current  think¬ 
ing — the  opinions  of  tax  experts — were  to  he  followed  in 
exempting  or  reclassifying  intangible  and  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  property  tax  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
reasonable  local  demands  without  substantial  state  aid. 

Because  the  property  tax  bulks  so  large  in  our  revenue 
system,  it  is  obvious  that  no  picayune  taxes  are  important 
in  providing  property  tax  relief.  Only  major  taxes  can 
make  a  substantial  dent  in  the  property  load.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  considered  at  length  payroll  taxes,  sales  taxes  and 
income  taxes  as  the  three  outstanding  possibilities.  The 
payroll  taxes  have  been  largely  preempted  for  social 
security.  The  sales  tax  bears  more  heavily  on  the  poor 
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than  on  those  best  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  is  relatively 
incapable  of  adjustment  to  social  ends. 

The  income  tax,  graduated  for  persons,  and  at  a  flat 
rate  for  corporations,  seemed  to  the  committee,  therefore, 
the  best  “long  range’’  solution  to  New'  Jersey’s  problems. 

A  recommendation  to  that  effect  was  therefore  made, 
with  a  suggestion  for  further  study  of  such  problems  as 
constitutionality,  desirable  rates,  effects  upon  commuters, 
methods  of  distribution,  and  guarantees  of  rephacement. 

A  consideration  of  the  New  Jersey  situation,  especially 
the  school  problem,  left  the  committee  with  a  conviction, 
however,  that  our  state  could  not  wait  for  a  “long 
range’’  cure  for  its  ills.  The  fact  that  our  state  govern¬ 
ment  is  already  spending  more  money  than  it  takes  in, 
that  such  over-expenditures  are  an  increasing  burden  on 
property  already  over-burdened,  an  examination  of  the 
state-wide  financial  chaos  in  local  government,  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  plight  of  the  schools  made  an  immediate 
program  desirable. 

For  that  the  committee  has  proposed  a  tax  on  tobacco 
products  at  rates  approximately  as  follows:  cigarettes, 
$.001  per  cigarette;  cigars,  $13.50  per  1,000;  tobacco, 
$.01  on  each  five  cents  of  price.  It  is  estimated  that  such 
a  tax  would  raise  $5,000,000  to  $5,500,000.  Such  a  tax 
would  place  New  Jersey  in  line  with  current  practice  in 
neighboring  states,  and  would  not,  for  many  citizens, 
mean  any  increase  in  cost.  The  state  would  be  collecting 
money  that  is  now  excess  profit  for  the  owners  of  vend¬ 
ing  machines  and  stores  w'hich  now'  retail  cigarettes  at 
$.15  per  package. 

Committee  proposes  that  the  money  thus  raised 
be  distributed  as  follow's:  about  $3,500,000  to  maintain 
a  five  cent  level  of  payment  for  days’  attendance  in  all 
counties;  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  to  all  counties 
on  a  uniform  days’  attendance  basis.  The  proposed  five 
cents  level  would  benefit  eighteen  counties;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder  would  mean  increased  state  aid 
of  about  one  cent  a  day  in  every  county.  Thus  the  state 
would,  in  effect,  be  maintaining  a  minimum  payment  of 
about  six  cents  a  day,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  three 
cent  level,  and  the  Legislature  would  be  relieved  of  the 
annual  plea  for  an  emergency  appropriation. 

The  State  Association  is  making  a  limited  number 
of  copies  of  this  report  available.  It  is  being  distributed 
to  heads  of  local  and  county  associations  and  to  the  heads 
of  certain  non-teacher  organizations  concerned  with 
state  and  school  finance.  If  there  is  sufficient  demand, 
we  will  be  glad  to  make  additional  copies  of  the  report 
available  at  cost.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
text  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  tax  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  the  state. 
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Youth  Nominates  a  President 
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By  Charles  W.  Ray 
Palmyra 


The  author  was  one  of  a  corps  of  teachers 
who  whipped  up  a  "Model  Republican  Con¬ 
vention"  as  a  lesson  in  social  studies. 


.By 

Hilli 


Do  BOYS  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
enjoy  politics  as  played  in  na¬ 
tional  elections?  How  can  we  teach  a 
subject  which  to  many  appears  so  unin¬ 
teresting  ? 

Both  of  these  questions  were,  for 
many  of  us,  answered  on  March  1  and 
2,  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Forum  League, 
sponsored  by  Temple  University.  It 
was  held  as  a  Model  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  in  which  approximately  65 
schools  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware  took  part. 

As  a  teaching  measure  this  project 
probably  did  more  than  could  be  done 
by  any  other  method  to  really  “teach” 
a  subject  that  ordinarily  is  difficult  to 
put  across  to  young  people  of  high  school 
age. 

Early  in  February,  try-outs  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  officers  of 
the  convention,  ranging  from  the  per¬ 
manent  chairman  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  (a  New  Jersey  boy),  keynote 
speaker  and  temporary  chairman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  national  com¬ 
mittee  down  to  nominating  and  second¬ 
ing  speakers. 

The  enthusiasm  and  glamour  of  the 
nation’s  quadrennial  political  spectacle 
was  carried  into  each  high  school  as  they 
held  their  respective  elections  of  600 
“delegates”  and  their  “alternates”.  As¬ 
sembly  programs  built  around  the  theme 
and  forum  groups  met  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  platform  questions,  duties 
of  the  various  committees,  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  There  was 
a  definiteness  of  purpose,  a  goal  toward 
which  all  were  working.  It  wasn’t  just 
the  academic  study  of  the  subject. 

Work  of  the  entire  convention  was 
carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Republican  na¬ 
tional  convention  after  which  it  was 
modeled.  The  most  difficult  part  of 
the  proceedings  was  to  crowd  into  a 
short  two-day  session  what  our  states¬ 
men  and  politicians  take  five  or  six  days 
to  do.  The  credit  for  such  precision 
goes  to  George  I.  Oestes,  social  science 
instructor  at  Olney  High  School  in 
Philadelphia,  who  was  general  chair¬ 
man.  He  was  supported  by  a  corps  of 
teachers  chosen  from  schools  through¬ 
out  the  three  states  which  sent  delegates. 

From  the  very  opening  session  on 
Friday  afternoon  there  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  an  electric  shock  that  ran 
through  each  delegation,  increasing  the 
tempo  of  the  “show”  and  finally  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  gigantic  demonstration 


CONVENTION  CHAIRMAN 


Morton  Aronson,  Riveraido  High 
School  aenior,  waa  a  “maaterly”  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  Model  Republican 
Convention. 

on  Saturday  afternoon  that  rivaled  any 
real  political  convention  in  history.  It 
was  all  so  genuine  that  spectators  at 
the  convention  easily  fell  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  forgot  that  what 
they  were  witnessing  was  just  a  “model” 
or  “make-believe”. 

To  those  onlookers  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  country.  This  was  quite 
vividly  assured  during  the  Saturday 
morning  session  when  the  convention 
deliberated  on  the  contents  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  reports  as  presented 
by  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  platform  adopted  by  these  young 
politicians  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  of  the  trend  toward  social 
consciousness  and  definite  planning  for 
the  future.  With  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy,  there  was  perfect  accord  in 
favor  of  American  isolation  and  strict 
neutrality. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  as  the  dele¬ 
gates  came  together  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  and  his  jxilitical  running  mate, 
there  was  all  the  color,  all  the  excite¬ 
ment,  all  the  interest  of  the  real  thing. 
Bands,  recruited  from  the  high  schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  decked  out  in  color¬ 
ful  uniforms,  led  excited  delegates 
about  the  hall  in  hilarious  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  favorite  candidates.  State 
banners,  placards,  balloons,  and  con¬ 


fetti  added  to  the  excitement  while 
everyone  joined  their  voices  in  a  huge 
chorus  to  sing  “God  Bless  America.” 

Political  bargaining,  pledging  of 
votes,  strategic  political  moves  and  the 
bringing  in  of  the  “dark  horse”  were  all 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  convention. 

It  was  only  after  a  hard  fought  bat¬ 
tle  by  the  supporters  of  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenburg  that  enough  votes  were 
massed  to  give  him  the  majority  vote 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  convention. 
The  race  was  by  no  means  a  “walk¬ 
away”  for  the  Michigan  candidate. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  Sen¬ 
ator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
Frank  W.  Gannett,  of  New  York,  and 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  also  of  New  York, 
polled  a  large  number  of  votes  on  the 
first  ballot.  The  voting  had  to  proceed 
to  a  second  ballot  before  a  majority 
vote  could  be  reached  and  Senator 
Vandenburg  chosen.  The  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  went  to  Senator  Taft  on  the  first 
ballot ;  he  proved  to  be  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  choice  of  the  convention. 

Other  men  mentioned  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  were  Senator  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
of  Massachusetts;  former  President 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  of  California ;  Sen¬ 
ator  Henry  S.  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Governor  Arthur  H.  James, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Not  only  was  there  an  opportunity 
for  political  discussions  and  oratorical 
displays,  but  also  for  stenographers  and 
reporters  of  the  many  journalism  classes 
who  carried  back  to  their  schools  and 
papers  detailed  accounts  of  the  two- 
day  proceedings. 

The  New  Jersey  schools  which  par¬ 
ticipated  included  Palmyra,  Riverside, 
Audubon,  Leonardo,  Lakewood,  Salem, 
Red  Bank,  Woodbridge,  Woodstown, 
Neptune,  Ridgewood,  Trenton,  Had- 
don  Heights,  Woodbury,  Matawan 
and  Kearny.  The  permanent  chairman 
of  the  national  convention  was  Morton 
Aronson,  a  senior  at  Riverside  High 
School ;  he  conducted  the  convention  in 
masterly  fashion. 

The  real  values  created  by  this 
“model”  undertaking  will  only  be  seen 
in  the  type  of  citizens  that  the  partici¬ 
pating  boys  and  girls  prove  to  be  when 
they  take  their  places  among  the  voting 
public.  Surely,  contact  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  our  democratic  principles  in  such 
laboratory  experiments  will  make  for 
more  intelligent  voters  and  citizens  in 
the  years  to  come. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Ballot  Boxes  Will  Work 


By  Weyman  O.  Steengrafe 
Hillside 


-If  you  put  some  thought  into  them. 
These  high  school  students  started 
out  to  show  their  parents  the  trick, 
and  ended  up  showing  the  whole  town. 


How  many  of  us  calmly  state  that 
we  will  always  have  crooked  poli¬ 
ticians,  graft  in  public  office,  and  bosses 
who  build  up  corrupt  political  machines? 
We  forget  that  we  have  in  our  own 
hands  a  little  instrument  called  the 
ballot,  which  gives  us  the  authority  to 
place  in  office  any  man  we  want,  if 
we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  do  something  about  it.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  single  vote 
will  not  displace  a  politician  who  is 
elected  by  a  well  organized  machine. 
However,  I  do  have  sufficient  faith  in 
human  nature  to  feel  confident  that 
if  a  group  of  sincere  citizens  really  roll 
up  their  sleeves  to  crusade  for  a  worthy 
objective,  the  enlightened  voters  will 
make  victory  possible.  It  is  up  to  the 
schools  to  shake  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
out  of  his  natural  aloofness  toward  the 
ballot  box. 

Last  spring,  the  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy  students  in  Hillside 
High  School  considered  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  local  election,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  small  percentage  of  votes 
cast  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
people  registered.  After  questioning 
their  parents  and  other  townspeople, 
they  found  that  one  reason  for  this 
disinterest  was  a  complete  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  to  base  a  sound 
vote.  They  found  that  many  people 
hated  to  vote  blindly  and  were  frank 
to  confess  that  they  had  no  way  of 
obtaining  factual  information  about 
every  candidate  from  a  strictly  non¬ 
partisan  viewpoint. 

As  a  result  the  students  took  the 
following  theme  for  a  project:  “What 
information  would  guide  our  parents  in 
making  an  intelligent  selection  at  the 
coming  Board  of  Education  election?” 
A  series  of  questions  was  evolved,  such 
as: 

What  is  your  reason  for  running  for 
the  Board  of  Education?  What  has 
been  your  business  and  political  ex¬ 
perience  to  date?  What  is  the  biggest 
problem  facing  the  schools  of  Hillside 
and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

Student  committees  of  four  then  set 
out  to  secure  this  information  in  a  first 
hand  way,  and  with  their  questionnaire 
as  a  basis,  they  had  a  personal  interview 
with  each  of  the  nine  men  running 
for  office.  The  various  candidates  were 
happy  to  receive  the  young  people  in 
their  homes  and  to  talk  informally  with 
them  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
while  the  students  were  thrilled  to 
meet  aspiring  citizens  of  the  town. 


Each  group  presented  the  result  of 
its  survey  to  a  student  editorial  board 
which  selected  pertinent  facts  for  a 
one  hundred  word  summary.  Party 
affiliations  were  not  mentioned,  and 
each  candidate  received  an  equal  sized 
write-up.  While  the  project  was  de¬ 
signed  mainly  to  train  the  students  and 
inform  the  parents,  the  local  paper 
became  interested  in  the  plan,  and  as 
a  result  published  the  entire  survey  in 
the  edition  prior  to  the  election.  The 
townsfolk  were  cautioned  not  to  base 
their  votes  on  the  facts  presented  alone, 
but  to  have  them  serve  as  an  im¬ 
personal  introduction  to  the  nine  as¬ 
pirants  to  office.  They  were  encouraged 
to  seek  additional  information  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  men  personally  before  making 
a  final  decision. 

This  project  was  repeated  in  No¬ 
vember  as  different  student  committees 
interviewed  all  the  local  candidates  for 
the  positions  of  Hillside  Township 
Committee  and  Tax  Collector.  The 
primary  purpose  was  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dents  aware  of  some  basic  procedures 
in  selecting  the  best  candidate  for  pub¬ 
lic  office.  The  secondary  aim  was  to 
provide  impartial  information  which 
might  assist  the  parents  in  reaching  an 
intelligent  choice.  These  experiments 
not  only  served  to  evoke  student  in¬ 
terest  in  local  election,  but  from  the 
comments  of  various  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  it  was  a  realistic  preparation  for 
future  citizenship. 

w.  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the 
Social  Studies  to  use  the  community 
as  a  laboratory,  as  for  the  Science 
courses  to  experiment  with  various 
chemicals.  Too  often  we  stress  our 
study  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
do  not  place  the  proper  emphasis  on 
local  government.  How  can  our  courses 
be  “humanized”  if  we  fail  to  overlook 
the  many  possibilities  for  social  ex¬ 
perimentation  which  every  town  pos¬ 
sesses?  I  feel  that  in  the  future  if  we 
are  to  train  for  alert  citizenship,  every 
Problems  of  Democracy  course  will 
demand  a  definite  number  of  hours  per 
week  for  after-school  investigation  and 
independent  research  upon  local  prob¬ 
lems  by  both  individual  students  and 
committees. 

In  any  study  of  democracy  the  im¬ 
portance  of  public  opinion  should  be 
stressed.  Students  should  understand 
that  informed  public  sentiment  is  a 


guiding  force  which  congressmen  and 
legislators  must  heed.  Attempts  to 
measure  and  evaluate  local  opinion  on 
current  problems  provide  interesting 
community  experiments  for  students. 

X^AST  May,  Hillside  seniors  collected 
data  on  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Constitution 
which  would  legalize  the  pari-mutuel 
system  of  betting  at  race  tracks.  They 
debated  the  issue  in  class  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  facts  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  for  their  parents.  Three 
of  the  classes  questioned  three  hundred 
of  the  townspeople  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  cross  section  of  sentiment  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  To  further  analyze  local  opinion, 
another  student  committee  interviewed 
a  group  of  prominent  business  men  and 
public  officials.  These  classes  condensed 
the  results  of  their  survey  for  the  local 
paper.  Students  participating  in  such 
a  venture  are  learning  how  the  State 
Constitution  is  amended  and  at  the 
same  time  creating  local  interest  which 
should  stimulate  votes  on  an  important 
issue. 

At  the  present  time  our  Seniors  are 
attempting  to  measure  public  opinion 
in  Hillside  in  relation  to  the  European 
War.  To  increase  the  accuracy  of 
their  findings,  they  are  using  the  same 
method  which  Dr.  George  Gallup  uses 
in  his  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  They  want  to  know  if  the 
average  citizen  is  more  peace-minded 
than  in  1917;  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  send  our  American  soldiers 
to  assist  the  Allies;  what  side  the  aver¬ 
age  person  wants  to  win,  and  other 
questions  of  a  similar  nature.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  questionnaire  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  discussion  on  “Propaganda 
and  War.”  The  measurement  of  public 
opinion  on  current  issues  can  be  used 
in  many  wa)rs  to  point  out  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  democracy. 

Social  Studies,  we  are  told,  should 
be  the  core  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  schools  arc  expected  to  produce 
good  citizens  with  a  background  of 
knowledge  and  a  type  of  courage  which 
dares  to  utilize  this  information  in  the 
solution  of  current  problems  facing  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Social  Studies  must  pioneer 
in  an  attack  upon  the  greatest  hazard, 
to  our  constitutional  liberties,  namely, 
“Mr.  Disinterested  Citizen.”  He  con¬ 
stitutes  a  major  threat  because  he  works 
from  within,  and  can  be  found  in  every 
village  and  town  in  the  United  States. 
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Problems  in  Tax  Replacement 


By  DR.  JOHN  F.  SLY 
Director,  Princeton  Surveys 


An  integral  problem  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  system  of  school  finance  for 
this  state  is  discussed  by  an  expert 


There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  New 
Jersey  for  three  major  adjust¬ 
ments  in  her  fiscal  system: 

First:  The  “relief”  of  real  estate  from 
its  present  excessive  tax  burden. 

Second:  The  “relief”  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  from  its  present  erratic  tax  treatment. 

Third:  The  more  effective  financing  of 
major  services  of  government — highways, 
welfare,  and  particularly,  schools. 

'I'hese  problems  raise  important  im¬ 
plications  in  the  fields  of  service  and 
finance — two  of  which  are  fundamental 
to  this  brief  discussion — they  are  re¬ 
placement  taxes  and  distribution  form¬ 
ulas  :  the  first  is  essential  to  preserve  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  local  sub-divisions; 
the  second,  to  assure  the  proper  service 
emphasis  to  major  governmental  func¬ 
tions. 

What  is  a  replacement  tax?  Re¬ 
placement  taxes  are  taxes  used  to  re¬ 
place  revenues  lost  through  reducing  the 
yield  from  one  tax  base  and  replacing 
such  yield  from  a  tax  on  a  new  base. 
For  example,  Indiana  “replaced”  the 
“savings”  in  her  property  tax  by  the 
use  of  a  state-wide  gross  income  tax; 
Michigan  obtained  the  same  results  by 
the  use  of  a  consumers  sales  tax;  and 
West  Virginia  by  a  combination  of 
gross  receipts,  income,  production  and 
sales  taxes.  Indiana  ( 1932-1938)  re¬ 
duced  property  taxes  by  39  millions, 
“replaced”  22  millions  and  obtained  in¬ 
creases  in  other  taxes  of  23  millions ; 
Michigan  reduced  property  taxes  53 
millions,  “replaced”  53  millions  and 
obtained  increases  in  other  taxes  of  32 
millions;  West  V’^irginia  reduced  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  17  millions,  replaced  20 
millions  and  obtained  increases  in  other 
taxes  of  10  millions. 

This  type  ’  of  replacement  aims  at 
equalization  between  tax  bases — that 
is,  a  reduction  in  the  levies  on  one  base 
and  an  increase  in  levies  on  another. 
There  is  a  second  type  of  replacement, 
however,  of  particular  interest  to  New 
Jersey — it  is  replacement  within  a 
single  tax  base,  and  aims  at  equalization 
as  between  single  taxpayers.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  levy  as  with  assessment.  Equaliza¬ 
tion  means  that  some  are  paying  too 
much  and  some  too  little.  Uniform 
treatment  requires  that  all  in  the  same 
class  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  The 
inequalities  come  in  the  assessment,  and 
the  problem  is  a  kind  of  internal  re¬ 


placement — the  reduction  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual  tax  payments  to  be  replaced  by 
an  increase  in  others.  This  need  is 
particularly  apparent  in  our  personal 
property  tax,  where  the  grossest  ine¬ 
qualities  of  assessment  require  a  drastic 
overhauling  of  the  whole  process. 

There  is  still  a  third  type  of  replace¬ 
ment  familiar  to  New  Jersey.  This 
form  is  not  so  much  concerned  with 
equalization  as  between  taxpayers  or 
tax  bases  as  it  is  toward  an  equalization 
of  service  emphasis.  It  takes  the  form 
of  diversions  or  inter-fund  borrowings. 
When  it  is  an  inter-fund  borrowing,  re¬ 
placement  is  a  matter  of  reimbursement 
at  a  future  date  from  revenue  or  re¬ 
serves  expected  to  be  available.  If  it  is 
a  pure  diversion,  replacement  is  in  the 
form  of  a  reduced  service  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  adjustment  is  anticipated.  Inter¬ 
fund  borrowings  differ  very  little  from 
any  other  type  of  borrowing  except  as 
to  the  usual  unsystematic  retirement  of 
the  obligation.  Pure  diversion  raises 
the  whole  matter  of  dedicated  funds. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  types  of  replacement  (and  in 
my  judgment,  both  diversions  and  inter¬ 
fund  borrowings  have  a  proper  place  in 
public  finance),  they  should  not  be  used 
as  a  major  method  of  finance  unless 
they  are  made  definitely  part  of  a  fiscal 
plan.  To  use  them  repeatedly  as  a 
means  to  avoid  coming  to  grips  with 
permanent  solutions  of  pressing  fiscal 
problems  is  to  invite  legislative  chaos 
and  to  bring  fiscal  embarrassment  to 
both  state  and  local  governments. 

I^EPLACEMENT  taxes  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  states  in  this  sense — they 
have  reduced  the  burden  on  real  estate 
and  provided  funds  to  replace  the  “sav¬ 
ings”.  They  have  not  been  generally 
successful  in  two  respects:  they  have 
not  reduced  the  gross  “take”  in  taxes 
nor  have  they  even  kept  the  gross  “take” 
within  the  bounds  of  former  levies. 
These  efforts  have,  moreover,  been 
weakened  through  careless  distribution 
policies,  and  raise  two  questions  of  first 
importance : 

Can  replacement  taxes  in  the  first  use 
of  the  phrase  be  made  to  “replace”  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  that  the  old  base 
will  not  expand? 

Can  replacement  taxes  be  made  to  re¬ 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  no  harm  to 
existing  services? 


The  first  question  is  fundamental 
in  the  thinking  of  New  Jersey  tax¬ 
payers — in  other  words,  granting  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  can  be  relieved,  will  “replace¬ 
ment  taxes”  replace?  This  much  as¬ 
surance,  1  think,  can  be  safely  given: 

Granting  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  there  is  no  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  taxpayers  from  spending  their  own 
money  provided  their  municipality  is  in 
a  sound  fiscal  condition.  There  are, 
however,  ways  of  protecting  a  tax  base 
from  abuse  and  assuring  the  taxpayer 
that  the  burden  on  that  base  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  given  standard  of  payment.  This 
restriction  can  be  made  as  tight  as  a 
legislature  wishes  to  make  it,  and  can  as¬ 
sure  the  effectiveness  of  a  “replacement 
program”  subject  to  timely  adjustments 
which  every  changing  system  must 
acknowledge. 

T^he  second  question  raises  a  matter 
that  is  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  local  services.  Any  reduction  in  the 
property  tax  will  cut  heavily  into 
county,  school  and  municipal  revenues. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  protecting 
these  services:  by  the  reallocation  of 
services  now  local  to  other  levels  of  ad¬ 
ministration ;  or  by  a  distribution  of 
the  replacement  taxes  as  grants  to  sup¬ 
port  those  services  with  a  state-wide 
purpose.  This  would  mean  that  most 
of  the  replacement  taxes  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  basic  services  of  roads, 
schools  and  welfare;  that  the  residual 
services  of  finance,  public  works,  pro¬ 
tection,  sanitation  and  recreation  would 
probably  depend  largely  on  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  as  at  present.  Probably  both 
methods  would  be  used,  but  in  all  events 
careful  preparation  would  be  required 
before  a  distribution  plan  would  carry 
assurance  to  local  service  groups. 

«  «  « 

For  schools,  the  social  concepts  gen¬ 
erally  held  demand  the  equalization 
principle  of  distribution.  This  type  of 
formula  requires  a  uniform  program, 
designed  to  provide  the  same  minimum 
amount  of  education  in  each  district, 
and  a  uniform  amount  of  local  support 
for  the  program,  defined  usually  in 
terms  of  a  fixed  levy  rate.  The  state 
then  supplies  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  the  local  share  and  the  uniform 
foundation  program,  called  “equaliza¬ 
tion  aid.”  This  does  not,  of  course, 
preclude  the  granting  of  additional  aid 
according  to  any  other  principle  de- 
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sired.  The  equalization  principle  does 
not  require  equality  among  all  districts, 
but  demands  only  that  at  least  a  certain 
foundation  program  shall  be  assured. 

The  content  of  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  matter,  not  of  immediate 
policy  determination,  but  of  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  Thus,  a  foundation  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  considered  to  depend  on  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  varying  with  size 
of  school  and  level  of  instruction,  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  building,  tmnsporta- 
tion,  and  other  recurring  expenditures 
and  auxiliary  activities.  These  must 
be  determined  by  those  who  know  the 
field  of  education,  and  the  cost  of  a 
program  with  this  content  may  be 
reckoned  as  an  amount,  for  each  district, 
necessary  to  provide  teachers  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  training  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
assure  a  determined  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  determined  trans¬ 
portation  program,  a,  capital  program 
for  housing,  the  cost  of  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment,  and  any  other  items 
which  prove  important  to  the  effective 
expression  of  school  policy. 

Thus,  the  level  of  teacher  training 
may  be  set  at  the  two-years  of  prepara¬ 


tion,  the  normal  school,  or  bachelor’s 
degree,  or  combinations  and  extensions 
of  these.  The  basic  pupil-teacher  ratio 
in  lafge  schools  may,  within  limits,  be 
determined  as  policy  dictates.  There 
may  be  no  building  program,  or  there 
may  be  extensive  and  detailed  require¬ 
ments — all  depending  upon  what  the 
state  feels  is  desirable  and  financially 
reasonable. 

With  all  policy  variables  of  this  kind 
fixed,  the  cost  of  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  aid  distribution  are  de¬ 
termined.  Any  ancillary  provisions  may 
now  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
service  program  and  it  is  here  that  as¬ 
surance  comes  for  the  replacement  of 
the  property  tax. 

When  e.ach  of  the  major  services  has 
such  a  cost  program  defined,  a  great 
part  of  the  municipality’s  budget  is  in¬ 
cluded,  and  provision  is  made  for  state 
support,  with  the  local  tax  rate  for  each 
determined.  It  is  now  quite  easy,  by 
any  of  several  methods,  to  assure  that 
the  property  tax  will  not  rise  to  its 
former  level  unless  the  people  wish  it. 
One  method  would  be  to  provide  that 
the  foundation  program  could  not  be 


e.xceeded  by  more  than  10  or  20  per 
cent.  This  would  amount  to  partial 
property  tax  limitation. 

New  Jersey  is  already  familiar  with 
a  “freezing”  device  which  operates  in 
municipalities  in  unsound  fiscal  condi¬ 
tions  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
127.  Fifty-seven  municipalities  and 
school  districts  are  already  having  their 
levies  limited  because  of  the  operations 
of  this  act.  That  these  provisions  could 
be  extended  and  refined  to  protect  a 
replacement  program  seems  very  prob¬ 
able. 

A  simple  method  is  to  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  any  excess  over  the  founda¬ 
tion  program  must  be  voted,  in  like 
amount  and  duration  of  levy,  with 
prior  publication  of  the  effect  on  the 
tax  rate.  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
no  more  complicated  than  the  present 
voting  on  school  budgets,  and  still 
would  bring  before  the  people  the  exact 
effect  of  their  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  expendi¬ 
tures  at  any  level  of  local  government 
can  be  controlled  to  any  extent  that  a 
legislature  w’ishes  to  exercise  these 
'  powers. 


Council  of  Education  Recommends  State 
Tobacco  Tax  for  School  Money 


AT.4X  on  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  to  take  the  place  of  the 
annual  emergency  appropriations  for 
state  aid  to  schools  was  endorsed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Education  at 
its  spring  meeting  in  Newark  on  March 
8.  The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  a  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Finance  headed  by  Dr.  William 
L.  Fidler,  president  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  Association 
has  cooperated  with  the  Council  on 
the  study  of  taxation  from  which  the 
proposed  tobacco  tax  emerged. 

Edgar  M.  Finck  of  Toms  River  was 
elected  president  of  the  Council  for 
the  coming  year.  Also  chosen  were 
Harry  L.  Stearns,  of  Woodbury,  vice- 
president  ;  Paul  Axtell,  of  Caldwell, 
secretary:  Charles  A.  Morris,  Ocean 
County  superintendent,  treasurer;  I. 
B.  Somerville,  of  Ridgewood,  and  Fred 
W.  Cook,  of  Plainfield,  as  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  morning  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  tax  problems.  After  a  talk  by  Dr. 
John  F.  Sly.  director  of  Princeton  Sur¬ 
veys,  on  “Tax  Replacement,”  Dr.  Fid¬ 
ler  presented  a  comprehensive  printed 
report  on  Tax  Problems  in  New  Jersey. 
Committee  recommendations  for  en¬ 
dorsing  the  graduated  income  tax  as  a 
“long  range”  solution  to  New  Jersey’s 
financial  problems  were  tabled,  with 


provision  for  further  study  of  some  of 
the  problems  involved. 

Accepted,  however,  along  with  the 
tobacco  tax,  was  a  proposed  method 
of  distribution,  under  which  the  rev¬ 
enues  would  be  used  to  maintain  a  level 
of  five  cents  per  days’  attendance  in  all 
counties,  with  the  balance  distributed  to 
all  counties  on  the  basis  of  days’  at¬ 
tendance.  Estimated  revenues  of 
$5,500,000  used  in  this  way  would 
maintain  an  actual  minimum  of  six 
cents,  with  every  county  receiving  at 
least  one  cent  per  day  more  than  at 
present. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Pollock,  head  of 
the  English  department  at  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  reported  to 
the  Council  on  an  investigation  of  the 
teaching  of  English  grammar  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  It 
appears  in  the  study  that  functional, 
rather  than  formal  grammar  receives 
the  greatest  emphasis  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools,  and  that  there  is  great 
need  for  a  more  clearly  conceived  and 
carefully  articulated  program  for  its 
teaching. 

A  new  state  course  of  study  was 
recommended  in  an  effort  to  relate  the 
teaching  of  English  grammar  more 
closely  to  valid  objectives,  to  eliminate 
superfluous  subject  matter,  to  prevent 
repetition  and  overlapping,  to  allow  for 
individual  needs  and  weaknesses,  and 


to  provide  for  greater  continuity  from 
grade  to  grade.  Copies  of  the  40-page 
study  are  available  at  50  cents  each. 

Problems  of  public  relations,  especi¬ 
ally  in  connection  with  the  tax  pro¬ 
gram,  received  the  attention  of  the 
Council  in  the  afternoon.  Rufus  C. 
Maddux,  managing  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council,  emphasized  the  need 
of  accounting  for  expenditures  in  terms 
of  services  rendered.  This  was  the 
theme  also  of  Arthur  Fletcher,  former 
editor  of  the  Review,  who  discussed 
the  specific  public  relations  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  popularize  the  tax  report  and 
program. 


Teacher -Solon  at  Work 

To  date  four  bills  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  only  teacher-Assembly- 
woman,  Mattie  S.  Doremus.  They 
have  a  wide  range  of  interest ;  only 
one  is  directly  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion.  That  one  is,  of  course,  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  bill,  A103.  Miss  Doremus 
is  having  some  difiliculty  in  persuading 
her  fellow  members  on  the  Education 
Committee  that,  in  its  present  form, 
“It’s  a  good  bill  and  ought  to  pass.” 

Miss  Doremus  has  also  sponsored 
A211,  on  the  distribution  of  dividends 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  (now  on 
second  reading)  ;  and,  too  recently  for 
action,  A217,  to  provide  for  municipal 
excise  commissions  in  cities  of  more  than 
lOO.lXK)  to  serve  as  boards  of  alcoholic 
beverage  control ;  and  A358,  requiring 
a  specialist  in  mental  disorders  for  com¬ 
mission  of  persons  to  the  insane  asylum. 
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Melody  Band  Fills  A  Musical  Cap 

Simplified  musical  instruments  By  Carroll  Mynard 

bring  ensemble  work  to  grades  4-6  Newton 


Along-felt  need  for  instrumental 
music  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  our  school  has  been  met  by  the  re¬ 
cent  organization  of  a  “melody  band.” 

These  bands  have  been  erroneously 
called  “rhythm  bands.”  They  are  in 
no  sense  rhythm  bands,  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  confined  to  kindergarten  and 
lower  grades  and  limited  entirely  to 
percussion  instruments,  such  as  drums, 
cymbals,  triangles,  and  rhythm  sticks. 

Many  of  the  instruments  used  in 
the  melody  band  are  the  results  of 
exhaustive  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  by  George  Rushford,  a  young  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  of  Chicago.  They  are  real 
musical  instruments,  not  toys,  and  are' 
reasonable  in  price,  ranging  from  60c 
to  $5.00  per  piece. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  melody 
band  are  all  pitched  in  the  key  of  C, 
except  the  fluteolets  and  clarolets, 
which  are  in  B  flat.  The  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fluteolet,  clarolet,  ukulele, 
xylophone,  harmonica,  drums,  violins 
and  flddlettes. 

Each  individual  instrument  has  its 
own  instruction  book  with  fingering 
charts  and  detailed  explanations.  Flute¬ 
olet  and  clarolet  are  similar,  and  are  of 
the  fife  family.  They  produce  a 
sweet,  mellow  tone,  similar  to  the 
flute,  and  have  the  same  basic  fingering 
as  high-type  wind  instruments — flute, 
oboe,  clarinet  and  saxophone — yet  are 
devoid  of  the  complicated  mechanism 
required  in  the  higher  type  instruments 
for  sharps  and  flats.  Fluteolets  and 
clarolets  are  not  equipped  with  reeds 
or  difficult  mouthpieces.  This  makes 
tone  production  easy ;  reeds  and  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  regular  musical  instruments 
are  always  the  young  student’s  bug¬ 
bear. 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
soft,  sweet  tones  or  chords  of  the 
ukulele,  that  lovely  instrument  origin¬ 
ating  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In¬ 
expensive  ones  are  used  in  the  melody 
band.  Boys  and  girls  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  this  instrument  readily,  as 
only  three  major  chords  of  C,  F  and 
G  are  used  in  the  entire  course. 

Xylophones  are  diatonic  for  two  and 
one-half  octaves  and  produce  a  clear, 
bell-like  tone. 

The  old  household  favorite,  the  har¬ 
monica,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the 
melody  band.  Even  this  instrument 
has  its  instruction  book.  Each  player 


must  learn  to  play  single  note.  Each 
piece  is  written  in  2  and  3  part  har¬ 
mony.  Many  worthy  youngsters  of 
real  musical  promise  elect  this  instru¬ 
ment,  and  get  their  early  musical 
training  for  only  slight  expense. 

Violins  and  fiddlettes  are  the  latest 
addition  to  the  band.  Many  a  dis¬ 
carded  or  “laid  away”  violin  has  been 
brought  out  from  dusty  closet  or  attic 
and  made  playable,  to  see  service  in  the 
melody  band.  Fiddlettes  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  replicas  of  violins.  Their  mellow 
tones  make  them  desirable  for  practice, 
particularly  for  the  neighbors. .  The 
young  hopeful  graduates  to  the  violin 
after  he  has  proved  his  adaptability  on 
the  inexpensive  fiddlette.  The  two  in¬ 
struments  have  the  same  finger  board, 
chin  rest,  strings,  bow,  etc. 

Melody  band  is  elective  to  girls  and 
boys  of  our  elementary  school.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  open  to  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
grades.  One  hundred  are  now  taking 
the  work,  about  an  equal  number  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  band  is  divided 
into  7  groups,  according  to  instru¬ 
ments.  Each  group  has  a  half  hour 
lesson  each  week,  regularly  scheduled 
on  a  rotating,  or  staggered,  basis,  so 
that  they  come  for  their  lessons  at  a 
different  time  each  week.  This  plan 
works  no  hardships  on  teachers  or  pu¬ 
pils,  and  regular  classroom  teachers 


April  and  May  are  music  months  in 
X^New  Jersey.  The  following  brief 
calendar  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  interesting  events  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Music  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
under  the  direction  of  its  president,  K. 
Elizabeth  Ingalls. 

April  18 — Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  The  Central  Sectional  Music 
Meeting,  in  connection  with  the  Visual 
Education  Meeting.  Beginning  at  4:30, 
new  motion  pictures  of  the  National 
Music  Camp  will  be  shown.  After 
dinner,  at  which  music  educators  plan 
to  be  together,  a  music  clinic  will  in¬ 
clude  demonstrations  of  a  “melody 
band”  by  Carroll  Mynard  of  Newton, 
the  “Stroboscope”  and  Scenic  Pro¬ 
jection. 

April  27 — Central  High  School, 
Trenton.  Sixth  Annual  New  Jersey 
Vocal  and  Ensemble  Competition-Fes- 


have  been  highly  cooperative.  The  band 
has  ensemble  work,  that  is,  all  groups 
rehearse  together  for  50  minutes  each 
week  at  club  period.  (Melody  band  is 
the  members’  club.) 

previously  stated,  each  player  has 
his  own  instruction  book  and  folio  of 
pieces.  Everyone  must  learn  to  read 
music,  count  time,  and  follow  conduc¬ 
tion  exactly  as  in  band  or  in  orchestra. 
The  complete  piano  accompaniment  is 
usually  played  by  the  instructor,  but 
when  he  is  conducting,  by  a  high  school 
girl  who  enjoys  working  with  the  young 
people. 

The  band  occasionally  plays  pub¬ 
licly,  and  for  school  functions,  and  is 
popular  with  students  and  parents. 

The  results  of  this  activity  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Its  music  is  de¬ 
lightful — original  marches,  waltzes, 
folk  tunes,  standard  American  songs, 
and  old  favorites.  But  to  the  music 
department,  this  is  not  the  greatest  value 
of  the  melody  band.  Girls  and  boys 
from  the  melody  band  are  coming  up 
to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
with  a  fine  instrumental  music  founda¬ 
tion.  Many  have  already  taken  up 
clarinets,  trumpets,  trombones  and 
other  more  technical  instruments  in 
the  higher  and  broader  musical  field. 


tival  begins  at  9  a.  m.  Fred  Muller, 
Summit,  is  chairman  of  the  supervisory 
committee. 

Same  place,  same  time.  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Instrumental  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contests,  under  direction  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  L.  Rogene  Borgen, 
T  renton. 

May  4 — Atlantic  City.  Joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  In  and  About  Music  Edu¬ 
cators’  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  This  will  be  considered  as  the 
Southern  Sectional  Conference. 

'May  11 — Elizabeth.  State  Piano 

Contest. 

May  18 — Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  Annual  Choral  Festival; 
choral  groups  from  high  schools  over 
the  entire  state  participate.  Mabel  E. 
Bray,  of  the  college,  is  chairman. 


Spring  Musical  Events  in  Our  State 
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Hypo  for  Mathematics 


By  H.  B.  Risinger 

East  Orange 

CONSUMING  intelligently  is  a  major 
social  problem,  and  mathematics 
is  essential  to  wise  consumption.  In  this 
field  of  comparisons,  it  directs  all  con¬ 
clusions  toward  logic,  and  reduces  the 
play  of  emotion  in  making  decisions  and 
judgments.  For  this  reason  mathe¬ 
matics  is  required  in  an  adequate  study 
of  the  consumers’  problems.  The  sub¬ 
ject  gains  much  by  this  relationship ; 
the  pupil  must  use  all  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  skills  when  evaluating  the 
products  that  he  buys.  There  is  no 
theoretical  “answer”  to  work  for,  only 
a  conclusion  that  will  save  him  dollars 
and  cents. 

An  inspection  of  high  school  courses 
of  study  reveals  their  failure  to  face 
basic  facts.  The  bulk  of  the  social 
studies  curriculum  has  dealt  with  peri¬ 
ods  in  American  history,  life  in  ancient 
Greece,  classical  laws  of  economics,  and 
organizations  of  city  governments  as 
they  appear  on  paper.  Mathematics 
courses  have  given  much  emphasis  to 
abstract  statistics,  compound  interest, 
complex  fractions,  memorizing  formu¬ 
lae,  and  the  three  problem  children  of 
percentage.  Case  I,  Case  II,  and  Case 
III.  Consumer  Education  is  the  one 
thing  in  which  everyone  is  interested, 
and  therefore  it  can  enrich  all  courses. 

The  plain  garden  variety  of  mathe¬ 
matics  can  be  particularly  well  applied 
to  problems  regarding  the  conflicting 
claims  of  .advertised  products.  Many 
commercial  interests  strenuously  object 
to  this  sort  of  study  in  the  school ;  in 
many  cases  courses  have  been  hastily 
constructed  on  foundations  of  sand,  and 
then  justly  shaken  by  the  winds  of  cri¬ 
ticism.  But  pupils  can  be  taught  to 
judge  quality  in  relation  to  cost  of  cer¬ 
tain  products  without  involving  them  in 
name-calling  bouts  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  world. 

My  mathematics  classes  in  East  Or¬ 
ange,  for  example,  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  brands  of  toilet  soap 
used  in  the  homes.  Without  exception 
they  found  popularly  advertised  brands, 
regardless  of  cost  and  purity.  As  we 
all  know,  the  amount  of  dry  soap  in 
a  cake  is  a  basis  of  evaluating  Its  cleans¬ 
ing  properties.  Moisture  does  not  lower 
the  quality  but  it  does  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  you  get  for  your  money.  In 
March,  1939,  Consumers  Union  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  more  than  100  brands 
of  toilet  soap,  giving  the  cost  of  dry 
soap  for  each  brand.  The  pupils  found, 
through  their  own  calculations,  that  the 
average  person  uses  52  ounces  of  dry 
soap  per  year,  and  the  average  family 


Consumer  Education,  fair-haired  child 
of  the  modern  curriculum,  can  put  new 
life  into  its  maligned  step-brother 


of  four  uses  210  ounces.  On  this  basis 
the  annual  cost  of  water  in  the  soap 
was: 


Soap 
••  B, 
“  C. 
“  D 
“  E 
“  F 
“  G 
“  H 


$.43 
.63 
.68 
.70 
.76 
.78 
.82  • 
1.32 


In  1776,  to  produce  much  carried 
the  privilege  of  consuming  much.  It 
is  futile  now  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  increasing  production  since  most 
people  are  now  producing  about  all  they 
will  ever  command.  This  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  Lynd’s  recent  report  to  the 
•President  of  the  redistribution  of  in¬ 
comes  over  the  past  decade. 

So,  to  satisfy  his  personal  wants,  the 
individual  has  but  two  alternatives: 
(1)  to  produce  more  or  (2)  to  con¬ 
sume  more  economically.  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  unlikely,  so  there  remains 
only  improved  consumption. 

To  the  young  adult,  in  his  role  as 
a  consumer,  the  most  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  him  are  those  of  se¬ 
curing  the  commodities  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  he  desires. 

At  first,  it  might  seem  that  he  would 
h.ave  no  problems  if  he  could  only 
pay  the  highest  price,  but  upon  directed 
Investigation,  he  finds  that  price  is  no 
.assurance  of  quality.  The  multiplicity 
of  articles  on  the  market  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  his  money’s  worth, 
and  the  number  of  brands  in  each  prod¬ 
uct  makes  unguided  decisions  almost 
foolhardy.  In  the  past  ten  years,  the 
number  of  brands  of  cleansing  powders 
has  increased  from  42  to  157,  and  76 
brands  of  toothpaste  have  increased  to 
99.  Advertising  has  tended  to  concen¬ 
trate  attention  on  a  limited  variety  of 
g(X)ds  such  as  tobacco,  cosmetics,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  automobiles,  and  these  may 
or  may  not  meet  the  consumer’s  greatest 
needs. 

It  has  become  almost  impossible  to 
get  unbiased  information  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  purchases  of  housing,  food, 
health  services  and  social  security. 

To  understand  the  broader  aspects 
of  consumership,  pupils  must  deal  with 
problems  of  buying  on  their  own  level. 
In  January,  1940,  Consumers  Union 
published  a  detailed  report  on  breakfast 
cereals  which  aroused  pupil  interest  at 
once.  It  showed  the  cost  per  package, 
weight  of  the  package,  the  cost  per  por¬ 
tion,  and  the  cost  per  calorie.  They 
found  It  interesting  that  one  kind  of 
rolled  oats  was  said  to  yield  280  cal¬ 


ories;  one  rice  product,  160,  and  an¬ 
other,  50;  one  wheat  cereal,  120,  and 
another,  1 10.  The  many  comparisons 
and  computations  that  the  pupils  can 
make  are  obvious. 

Mathematics  pupils  like  these  have 
fun  and  learn  a  lot  when  their  prob¬ 
lems  concern  making  a  family  bud¬ 
get.  “Percents”  mean  more  when 
they  are  used  to  figure  out  how  much 
families  of  various  incomes  ought  to 
spend  on  living  essentials  according 
to  a  generally  accepted  apportionment: 
food  (25%),  housing  (25%),  clothing 
(15%),  recreation  (15%),  health 
(5%),  education  (5%),  and  savings 
(10%). 

I.N  figuring  these  budgetary  items,  the 
pupils  used  two  types  of  “average  con¬ 
sumer.”  The  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education,  a  Sloan  Foundation  project 
located  at  Stephens  College,  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  had  reported  in  its  News 
Letter  that  two  “Mrs.  Typical  Con¬ 
sumers”  had  recently  appeared: 

(1)  As  described  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  “She  is 
in  her  thirties,  has  at  least  two  children, 
does  most  of  her  own  work,  reveals  a 
reasonable  amount  of  taste  In  furnishing 
and  decorating  her  home,  is  Intelligent, 
observing,  and  discriminating.  Her 
husband  makes  between  $2500  and 
$4000  a  year.”  (2)  As  described  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee  in 
its  survey  of  Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  U.  S.,  “Mrs.  Typical  Consumer 
comes  from  the  middle  third  of  the 
nation.  She  also  has  two  children  and 
does  all  of  her  own  work.  Her  hus¬ 
band  makes  $1092  a  year  or  $21  a 
week.”  (The  variation  in  salaries  as 
stated  by  these  two  organizations  is  a 
topic  well  worth  a  discussion  in  any 
Social  Studies  class.) 

The.  need  for  Consumer  Education 
is  so  obvious  that  we  are  likely  to  over¬ 
look  it.  If  we  mathematics  teachers 
continue  to  cling  to  our  deep-rqoted 
traditions  of  subject  matter  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves 
out  in  the  cold  as  purveyors  of  voca¬ 
tional  techniques  for  the  few  and  worth¬ 
less  exercises  for  the  many.  If  we  can 
see  vividly  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
bring  our  subject  alive,  through  its 
application  to  Consumer  Education,  we 
will  become  one  of  the  most  practical, 
down-to-earth  and  deservingly  appre¬ 
ciated  faculty  groups  in  the  public 
schools. 
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Secondar>’  and  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Commercial  Teachers,  Super¬ 
visors,  Principals,  Superintendents 
and  Athletic  Directors. 

The  Cost  Is  Moderate 

Enjoy  Maine’s  invigorating  climate 

Study  at  Maine 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
DR.  ROY  M.  PETERSON,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

OF  THE 


University  ot  Pennsyivania 

PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  6 
Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  all  phases  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Psychology  and  all  standard 
content  subjects.  New  courses 
in  many  subjects.  Special  con¬ 
ference  in  Education. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 
The  Director 

_ Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 

School  of  Library  Science 

Drezel  Institute  of  Technology 

OFFERS 

A  one  year  course  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Library  Science. 
Accredited  by  Board  of  Education  for 
Libra  rianship. 

Special  late  afternoon  classes  for 
those  actively  engaged  in  library 
work. 

For  information  address: 

Dean  of  the  Library  School 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Administration,  Elementary 
Thomas  J.  Durcll,  Cape  May 

Court  House 

Administration,  Secondary 
R.  J.  Bretnall,  Millburn 

Commercial 
H.  W.  Letts,  Bridgeton 

Elementary  Reading 
Mrs.  Clara  L.  Cartwright,  Newark 

English,  Elementary 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley,  Princeton 
English,  Secondary 
Arthur  S.  Hancock,  Trenton 
Guidance 

Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Rutgers 
Latin 

.Mrs.  Marie  Pentz,  Merchantville 


TO  ALL  our  readers  who  have  wished 
for  years  that  the  Review  might 
justify  its  name  in  its  treatment  of  new 
books,  the  editors  bring  good  news. 
From  this  issue  on,  our  book  reviews 
will  be  written  by  a  staff  of  carefully 
selected  “experts”  in  16  different  teach¬ 
ing  fields. 

Together,  these  men  and  women 
form  our  new  Book  Review  Council. 
Each  month,  their  “thumbnail”  criti¬ 
cisms  of  new  books  will  replace  our 
previous  noncommittal  listing  under 
Books  on  Our  Desk.  Especially  im¬ 
portant  books  will  receive  longer  re¬ 
views.  The  Council  members  are  going 
to  try  to  review  books  as  quickly  as 
they  receive  them,  but  because  they  are 
busy  teachers  and  administrators  them¬ 
selves,  they  may  not  always  be  able  to 
do  so.  So  please  be  patient,  and  let 
them  know  that  you  appreciate  their 
work  as  much  as  we  do. 

Before  introducing  you  to  as  many 
reviewers  as  we  could  check  up  on 
this  month,  we  want  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due — to  Arthur 
Fletcher,  former  editor  of  the  Review, 
present  editor  of  publications  for  the 
Newark  Board  of  Education,  and  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Book  Review  Council 
idea.  He  did  the  spade  work  for  it 
last  year;  we’ve  only  tried  to  make  it 
grow. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may 
we  present — 

Thomas  J.  Dureli  (elementary admin¬ 
istration),  county  superintendent. 
Cape  May  County. 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  outstanding  school 
administrators,  “Tom”  Dureli  has  been  in 
the  schools  of  this  State  for  21  years,  14  of 
them  in  Cape  May  County.  He  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  received  his  A.B. 
from  Princeton,  his  M.A.  from  Columbia, 
and  is  co-author  of  the  New  Day  and  New 
Trend  arithmetics.  Now  the  father  of  four 


Mathematics 

Tirgil  S.  Mallory,  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College 

Modern  Living 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force,  Toms  River 
Music 

Mabel  E.  Bray,  Trenton  State 

Teachers  College 

Physical  Education 
.Marion  E.  Purbeck,  Hackensack 

Safety  Education 
.Marjorie  Tan  Horn,  Camden 

Science,  Elementary 
ITilliam  H.  Caulwell,  Lakewood 

Science,  General  and  Chemistry 
Rufus  D.  Reed,  Montclair  State 

Teachers  College 

Social  Studies 
Edwin  Barton,  Elizabeth 


children,  Mr.  Dureli  finds  his  best  fun  in 
fishing  and  contract  bridge. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Cartwright  (elementary 
reading),  supervising  vice  principal, 
Garfield  School,  Newark. 

.Another  Pennsylvanian,  Mrs.  Cartwright 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  but  educated  in 
Newark  public  schools  and  graduated  from 
the  Newark  City  Normal  School.  She  has 
done  work  in  Newark  State  Teachers 
College,  New  York  University  and  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  Her  entire  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  of  28  years  has  been  in  Garfield 
School  where  she  taught  every  grade  from 
first  to  eighth  before  joining  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff.  She  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Newark  Vice-Principals’  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  advisory  board  for  library  and  visual 
aids.  Mrs.  Cartwright’s  lifelong  interest 
in  reading  centers  on  its  relationship  to 
other  school  subjects  and  life  in  general;  she 
looks  on  it  as  an  instrument  of  self-educa¬ 
tion  and  pleasure.  Away  from  school,  Mrs. 
Cartwright  finds  relaxation  at  her  summer 
home. 

Rex  Barnard  Cunliffe  (guidance),  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  education,  Rut¬ 
gers  University. 

The  “most  recent”  ex-president  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1892,  educated  at 
Michigan  (A.B.),  Harvard  (Ed.  M.),  and 
briefly  at  the  Universite  de  Besancon  in 
France.  His  experience  includes  many  years 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan  high  school  teaching 
and  counseling,  and  some  time  as  an  oc¬ 
cupational  investigator  and  college  per¬ 
sonnel  officer.  He  has  been  at  Rutgers 
since  1930,  and  likes  it — along  with  New 
Jersey — very  much.  His  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  guidance  magazines, 
including  Survey  and  Tocational  Guidance 
magazine.  He  is  on  the  editorial  board  of 
Occupations,  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
Youth  Leaders  Digest  and  a  consultant  to 
the  Boys’  Clubs  of  .America.  A  member  of 
the  usual  professional  organizations,  an 
occasional  performer  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  projects,  Cunliffe  is  an  all-around 
fellow,  with  a  “charming”  wife  and  “hand¬ 
some”  son,  who  plays  “poor  golf,  fair  chess 
and  daring  bridge.” 
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Virgil  S.  Mallory  (mathematics), 
head,  Mathematics  Department, 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College. 
Here  is  a  native  New  Jerseyan,  born  in 
Hudson  County,  who  has  three  college  de¬ 
grees  and  never  went  to  high  school.  He 
doesn’t  explain  how  this  happened,  but  his 
recently  acquired  Ph.D.,  from  Columbia, 
like  the  other  two,  is  bona  fide.  Mr.  Mallory 
has  published  19  books,  mostly  junior  and 
senior  high  school  texts  and  guides  on 
teaching  mathematics.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics;  a  fellow  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
a  member  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
— a  descendent  of  Captain  Myles  Stand- 
ish,  John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory  is  married,  has  a  daughter  who 
helps  on  the  art  and  proof  reading  of 
his  books  and  a  son  who  is  majoring  in 
music.  He  plays  bridge  and  golf  “ex¬ 
ecrably”  and  runs  a  farm  in  New  York 
with  “abandon  and  success.”  “When  you 
learn  that  my  middle  name  is  Sampson,”  he 
confides,  “you  have  my  innermost  secret.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force  (modern  liv¬ 
ing),  Senior  English  teacher,  Toms 
River  High  School. 

When  we  asked  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms 
River  supervising  principal,  who  would 
be  the  right  person  to  review  the  numerous 
popular  books  on  personality,  character  and 
social  improvement,  he  said  quickly,  “Eliza¬ 
beth  Force.”  We  believed  him,  and  here 
she  is,  a  native  New  Jerseyan,  graduate  of 
Montclair  T.C.  and  New  York  University. 
She  has  taught  in  Hackensack,  and  in  both 
grammar  and  high  schools  at  Toms  River, 
and  has  also  contributed  articles  to  Clearing 
House  and  School  Activities  magazines. 
Panel  discussions  at  the  Junior  High  School 
Conference  at  New  York  U.  and  the  Ocean 
and  Monmouth  County  English  Roundtable 
have  listened  to  her  opinions,  and  so  will  we. 

Marjorie  Van  Horn  (safety  education). 
Senior  High  School,  Camden. 

A  native  of  Jersey  City,  where  she  at¬ 
tended  grade  school,  this  much-traveled 
safety  “expert”  went  to  high  school  in 
Baltimore  and  took  her  B.S.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia — 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation.  She  taught  in  the  Jersey  City 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  College  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth  before  coming  to  Camden  ten  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  school  section  of  Hygeia,  she  has  had 
published  by  Woman’s  Press  two  dance 
pantomimes,  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  and 
“A  Christmas  Book.”  Her  travels  to 
“everywhere  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent”  have  sharpened  her  safety  habits  and 
whetted  her  appetite  for  antiques.  When 
she’s  home,  she  gardens.  Miss  Van  Horn 
is  a  member  of  the  educational  committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion  and  vice  president  (was  president  last 
year)  of  the  Camden  County  Health  and 
Social  Workers  Association. 
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- NEW - 

MACMILLAN 

- Spring - 

—BOOKS— 

STEP  by  STEP 
IN  ENGLISH 


NEW  SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 

A  new  two-book  series  for 
intermediate  grades:  the 
first,  the  story  of  America 
from  the  early  trade 
routes  that  led  to  discov¬ 
ery;  the  second,  world 
backgrounds  up  to  the 
discovery  of  .America. 

Book  I:  AMERICA  IN 
THE  MAKING 


BAIR  -  NEAL  •  FOSTER  -  STORM  -  SANDERS 

A  new  language  aeries.  Gradea  3-8 

The  whole  realm  of  childhood’s  interests — active, 
realistic,  happy — is  drawn  upon  as  the  setting  for 
the  language  instruction  in  this  new  series,  which  is 
distinctive  for  its  planned,  systematic,  developmental 
sequence  of  instruction  within  each  year’s  work  and 
from  year  to  year.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

FUN  WITH  WORDS-Gradc  3 
WITH  TONGUE  AND  PEN— Grade  4 
WORDS  AND  THEIR  USE— Grade  5 
BETTER  ENGLISH  USAGE— Grade  6 
KNOWING  YOUR  LANGUAGE— Grace  7 
STRENGTH  THROUGH  ENGLISH— Grade  8 


Book  II:  THE  PAST 
LIVES  AGAIN 


-  THE  INTERMEDIATE  UNIT  - 


DEMOCRACY 
READERS  ^ 

Edited  by 

Cutright  and  Charters 

To  teach  our  children  to 
love  and  respect  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  rights  which  our 
forefathers  won  and  to 
develop  in  them  an  active 
determination  to  protect 
and  continue  to  perfect 
our  ways  of  expressing 
these  democratic  ideals — 

THE  SERIES: 

SCHOOL  FRIENDS 
Primer. 

LET’S  TAKE  TURNS 
First  Reader. 

ENJOYING  OUR 
LAND 
Second  Reader. 

YOUR  LAND  AND 
MINE 
Third  Reader. 

TOWARD  FREEDOM 
Fourth  Reader. 

PIONEERING  IN 
DEMOCRACY 
Fifth  Reader. 

THE  WAY  OF 
DEMOCRACY 
Sixth  Reader. 


of  the  aeries 

THE  NEW 

WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 

GATES  HUBER  PEARDON-AYER 

The  Intermediate  Unit,  by  Gates  and  .Ayer,  of  THE 
NEW  WORK-PL.AY  BOOKS  expands  and  carries 
through  the  sixth  grade  the  New  Gates  Program  of 
Reading  begun  last  year  in  the  Primary  Unit.  The 
new  readers  effect  a  transition  in  objectives  to 
accord  with  the  broader  requirements  of  the  upper 
grades. 

Th«  Readers: 

LET’S  LOOK  AROUND  —Fourth  Reader 

LET’S  TRAVEL  ON  —Fifth  Reader 

LET’S  GO  AHEAD  —Sixth  Reader 

Preparatory  Books  and  Manuals  for  each. 

Additions  to  the  Primary  Unit  ready  this  Spring: 

ALL  ABOARD — Supplementary  Pre- 
Reading  Book 

PREPARATORY  BOOK  for  Pre-Primer 
MANUAL  FOR  PRE-READING  and 
Reading- Readiness  Program 
SIX  UNIT  READERS  for  Second  Reader 
(Wo  Grow  Up) 

SEVEN  UNIT  READERS  for  Third  Reader 
(Wide  Winge) 

The  New  Gates  Reading  Program 

now  offers  complete  equipment  of  basal  and  sup¬ 
plementary  materials,  with  teachers’  manuals,  for 
the  entire  elementary  school  system,  grades  1-6. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Coleman.  Book  1 — Grades  7-8; 
Book  2 — Grades  9-10;  Book  3 — 
Grades  11-12.  Chicago:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company. 

This  three-book  series  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  teachers  of  reading  in  the  junior 
high  schools  who  are  looking  for  help  for 
improving  the  specific  reading  habits  here 
stressed:  word  meaning,  total  meaning, 
central  thought,  detailed  meanings,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  summarization. 

Each  book  consists  of  36  units  dealing 
with  topics  of  interest  to  pupils  of  these 
grade  levels.  The  range  of  topics  is  so  wide 
that  one  dealing  with  the  particular  interest 
of  any  pupil  needing  help  may  be  found. 
Such  a  starting  point  in  remedial  work  is 
always  advantageous. 

The  books  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  teacher’s  manual  accompanying 
the  set  is  most  complete.  Definite  directions 
for  using  the  books  and  keys  for  the  answers 
to  all  units  are  included. 

Clara  L.  Cartwright. 

MATHEMATICS 

Reviews  and  Examinations  in  Algebra. 

by  Oswald  Tower  and  Winfield  M. 

Sides.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath 
Co.,  1940.  165  pages.  $1.20. 

The  authors  state  that  this  book  “is  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  the  textbook  for  be¬ 
ginners  in  algebra  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
cases  of  students  who  have  studied  the 
subject  for  at  least  one  year.’’ 

Many  of  the  exercises  in  the  book  are 
difficult  and  emphasize  mechanical  phases 
of  algebra.  Thus  one  finds  in  the  first  ten 
pages  nests  of  three  signs  of  aggregation; 
fractional,  negative,  and  literal  exponents; 


y  ERMON  I 

SUMMER  SESSION 


SECONDARY  ADMINISTRATION 

Fundamentals  of  Democratic  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  Robert  Ulich.  New  York 
City :  American  Book  Company. 
$2.25. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  find  an  educa¬ 
tional  book  that  you  do  not  have  to  compel 
yourself  to  read;  one  that  grips  you  like  a 
best-seller  and  entices  you  to  sit  up  beyond 
your  usual  bedtime.  Perhaps  curiosity  plays 
the  big  factor. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  in 
one  small  volume,  a  condensed  encyclopedia 
of  the  history  of  education,  a  philosophy  of 
education  and  a  series  of  pertinent  pointers 
in  pedagogy  without  labeling  any  of  them. 
You  wonder  just  how  he  mixes  these  to¬ 
gether  and  feel  the  urge  to  keep  reading  for 
discovery.  The  secret  of  interest  of  the 
book  lies,  probably,  in  its  wealth  of  short 
meaningful  sentences,  its  clear  expression 
and  its  display  of  common  sense  that  allows 
the  reader  to  participate. 

One  chapter  in  the  book  asks  the  question, 
“VV'hom  shall  we  educate?”  When  you  are 
through  you  answer  the  question  yourself: 
“Personality.”  Perhaps  more  of  our  writers 
on  education  would  do  better  if  they  would 
more  often  assume  the  intelligence  of  their 
reader. 

R.  J.  Bretnall. 

ELEMENTARY  READING 

Unit  Readers  to  accompany  lEe 
Grow  Up,  second  reader  in  the  New 
Work-Play  Books.  New  York 
City:  Macmillan  Company. 

.■ilv;ays  Ready,  by  Gates  and  Clark 
.Ini mats  Are  Fun,  by  Gates  and  Beery 
firo<u;nie  and  His  Friends,  by  Gates  and 
Karabin 

Animals  tVork,  Too,  by  Gates  and  Mc- 
Clenaghan 

Pueblo  Indian  Stories,  by  Gates  and 
Peardon 

If'e  Go  Aivay,  by  Gates  and  Heyl 
These  Unit  Readers  have  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  average  supplementary 
reader  in  that  the  authors  make  use  of  the 
known  reading  vocabulary  of  the  basal 
reader  by  introducing  the  words  in  new, 
though  related  subject  matter.  So  few  new 
name  words  are  used  and  almost  no  new 
“tool”  words  that  the  children  get  the  type 
of  review  that  is  not  dull  but  interest¬ 
holding.  This  makes  for  confidence  and 
ease  in  reading. 

The  Child  and  Nature,  Studies  in  Vis¬ 
ualization.  Verse  by  Colette  M. 
Burns;  photography  by  Robert  B. 
Kolsbun.  Boston,  Mass.:  Expression 
Company,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  book.  The 
photographs  are  so  life-like  that  the  children 
and  animals  portrayed  become  real  the 
minute  the  book  is  opened.  When  the  poem 
under  the  picture  is  read,  the  story  behind 
it  becomes  a  personal  experience.  Children 
will  love  it. 

Getting  the  Meaning,  A  Program  for 
1  Effective  Reading,  by  Guilder  and 


BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 

on  Like  ChampUin 

JULY  8  to  AUG.  16 


ExceptiorKsI  recreational  advantages  combined 
with  groduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Li¬ 
beral  Arts,  Education,  Business  and  Engineering. 
Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Fine  Arts,  Music  and  Drama.  Courses 
also  For  Superintendents,  Supervisors,  Principals 
ar>d  Teochers.  Demonstration  Schools.  Excursions 
under  University  manogement. 

BENNEH  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
Burlington  Vernior 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE 


of  these 


Booklets 


FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

24  Pages — 14  niustratioiis 

•  Scenes  from  the  Beautiful  Caverns  of  Luray 

•  Shenandoah  Valley  •  Skyline  Drive 
0  Shenandoah  National  Park 

•  SMnio  and  Hlatoric  Virginia 

Visit  the  world  famous  Luray  Caverns  this  year 
Write  today  for  your  copies  of  thla  very  attrac- 
ttve  booklet — ONE  FOR  EACH  STUDENT 

Address  Box  1054 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 


Atlantic  City 


Balmy  Spring  climate,  conducive  to  life 
cut  of  doors — on  the  Boardwalk,  horse¬ 
back  riding  on  the  beach— or  on  one  of 
the  golf  courses. 

For  creature  comforts,  entertainment  and 
complete  relaxation — 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

FULFILLS  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 

Fascinating  marine  views  from  guest 
rooms.  Sunny,  open  decks  overlooking 
the  Boardwalk  and  beach. 

Complete  Health  Bath  Department 
Attractive  Spring  Rates 


Deluxe  Tours 

CAUFORNA  -  NA’nONAL  PARKS 
MEXICO  -  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

(Optional  to  Alaska  and  Panama  Canal) 

30  Day  Tour,  34.10.00  33  l>as'  Tour,  $376.30 
Leavlnr  June  39  Leaving  July  5 

and  July  37  and  .Auarust  3 

$37.73  l,«ws  from  Chicsuso 

MEXICO  CIRCLE  TOUR  (21  DAYS) 

LELAVINU  .Il’NF.  39  and  Jl  I.Y  37 
$838.00 

$56.70  from  St.  I.ODiR 
A  HuhRtantial  reduction  can  be  made  liy 
using  SUPER-DELUXE  RECLINING 
CHAIR  CARS  Instead  of  PULLMAN  sleep¬ 
ing  car  accommodations  from  various  east¬ 
ern  points  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
turn.  Write  for  full  details  stating  point 
from  which  you  wish  to  leave. 

Including  Meals  (3  Meals  per  day),  with 
refund  on  a  la  carte  meals  not  taken.  We 
invite  your  request  without  obligation,  for 
itineraries  and  descriptive  literature  on  the 
tour  you  are  Interested  in;  also  full  details 
in  connection  with  our  2  Week  Vacation 
Tours  to  California.  BJtc. 

P.  M.  KLINE’S  UNIVERSAL  TOURS,  INC. 

(One  Quarter  Century  Travel  Service) 

640  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Phone  5551 


•ad  CMTMtiM  H»n 
WALTBB  S.  nVXBT,  IM. 
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long  division  with  omitted  terms  in  the 
dividend;  factoring  of  like  odd  powers 
(including  the  fifth  and  seventh  powers) ; 
besides  other  exercises  of  similar  difficulty. 

.All  of  the  topics  usually  treated  in  a 
course  in  intermediate  algebra  are  taken  up 
including  numerical  trigonometry  and  logar¬ 
ithms.  Four  and  five  place  tables  complete 
the  book. 

The  preface  states  that  the  book  is  pre¬ 
paration  (in  algebra)  for  the  Beta  and 
Gamma  examinations.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  contain  any  of  the  materials  in 
analysis  recommended  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  (1923),  the  College  Board  (193S),  or 
the  Joint  Commission  (1940). 

New  Standard  Arithmetics,  Grade 
Eight,  by  Harry  De  W.  Groat  and 
William  E.  Young.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. :  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
1940.  325  pages. 

This  is  the  final  book  in  a  modern  six-book 
arithmetic  series.  The  series  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  three-book  edition.  It  contains 
many  activities  and  problems  entered  in 
child  life  and  a  well  arranged  series  of 
tests  and  practice  material. 

Virgil  S.  M.m,lory. 

MODERN  LIVING 

Stage  Fright  and  What  to  Do  About  It, 
by  Dwight  Everett  Watkins  and 
Harrison  M.  Karr.  Illustrations  by 
Zadie  Harvey.  Boston:  Expression 
Company.  1940.  110  pages.  $1.50. 

This  humorous  little  volume  sets  forth  in 
scientific,  analytical  discussion  the  symptoms 
and  causes  of  stage  fright  as  well  as 
remedies  for  that  unhappy  condition.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  called  upon  to  speak  in  public 


may  find  this  helpful  as  well  as  amusing. 
Growing  Through  Problems,  a  discus¬ 
sion  course  in  Character  Education, 
by  Thomas  E.  Robinson  and  Richard 
R.  Robinson.  New  York:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1940. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  children 
often  possess  unethical  standards  of  conduct 
and  thereby  reach  unsound  conclusions  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  considered  their  prob¬ 
lems  thoughtfully,  the  authors  present  for 
discussion  forty-odd  lively  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  pupils  of  junior  high  school  age. 
This  little  booklet  should  be  of  value  to 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  develop  in  their 
pupils  a  thinking  attitude  on  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  and  standards  of  behavior. 

T his  W ay.  Please,  by  Eleanor  Boykin. 
Illustrations  by  Chichi  Lasley,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  i940. 

I'he  A,  B,  C’s  of  good  manners  are  in¬ 
formally  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  adole¬ 
scents  of  junior  high  school  age.  Because 
of  its  pleasant,  simple  style  and  friendly 
advice  this  text  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  slow  reader  as  well  as  to  the  boy  or  girl 
especially  ignorant  of  the  simplest  social 
graces. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

Step  by  Step  in  English,  by  Bair-Neal- 
Foster-Storm.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1940. 

Grade  III,  Fun  With  Words 

IV,  With  Tongue  and  Pen 
V,  Words  and  Their  Use 
VI,  Better  English  Usage 
.Any  Macmillan  book  is  beautiful,  the  pic- 
pictures  exceptional,  and  so,  with  this  series. 


one  has  a  feeling  of  “Here's  a  good  set.” 
There  are  seven  chapters  in  each  book  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  different  unit,  each  full  of 
content  and  with  emphasis  on  certain  word 
growths.  There  is  no  overlapping  and  if 
one  went  through  the  series  one  would  have 
a  fine  command  of  good  English.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  complete  in  thought  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  These  books  would  be  invaluable 
as  desk  copies.  The  poetry  in  the  books  is 
charming  and  very  well  illustrated.  One 
has  a  feeling  they  are  very  big  books  and 
wordy,  but  this  is  probably  intentional  for 
the  names  of  the  books  themselves  imply 
words. 

English  in  Action,  by  Bardwell,  Falk 
and  Tressler.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  1940. 

Grade  III,  Making  Plans 

IV,  Sharing  Interests 
V,  Exchanging  Thoughts 
VI,  Expressing  Thoughts 
A  very  appealing  set  of  books  with  units 
so  interesting  and  so  all  inclusive  that  one 
could  not  help  but  find  many  vital  interests. 
The  correlation  claimed  by  the  publishers 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The  appeal  of 
the  first  day  of  school  is  well  done  in  each 
book  so  that  any  child  opening  the  book  will 
be  well  pleased.  It  might  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  The  handbook  of 
skills,  as  a  second  section  of  each  book, 
to  be  used  whenever  the  need  arises  seems 
much  better  than  teaching  skills  through  the 
units  masked  more  or  less.  One  could  not 
fail  to  have  an  enriched  English  program 
with  this  series.  The  variety  of  approach 
in  the  units  of  each  book  makes  them  seem 
not  repetitious  but,  rather,  as  new  subjects. 
Christmas,  for  instance,  is  dealt  with  in  a 
different  manner. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley. 


There's  a  reason,  time  and  place  for 
Chewing  Gum . .  University  Research 
is  the  basis  of  our  advertising. 

National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum 
Manufacturers,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


teeth  eind  is  an  inexpensive,  healthful 
pastime  that  cjives  pleasure  to  everyone. 
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4  Aids  t 

Good  Teetl' 
Right  Food, 
Clean  Teeth 
Dental  Care 
Chewing  Ex 
ercise  Daily 


So  You  Want  to  Use  Radio 


By  Lucile  H.  McNally 

Atlantic  City 


CAN  radio  help  us  teach  more  ef¬ 
fectively?  Certain  things,  yes, 
but  we  must  develop  our  techniques  to 
fit  this  new  tool.  The  broadcasting 
companies  themselves  admit  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  program  building,  but  they  now 
offer  us  enough  samples  to  let  us  ex¬ 
periment  ourselves.  They  encourage 
us  to  discover  what  we  want  and  ask 
for  it.  And  that’s  fun. 

In  the  selected  list  of  programs  that 
follows,  we  have  omitted  newscasters, 
music,  quiz  programs  and  many  others 
for  the  usual  editorial  reason — lack  of 
space.  The  same  obstacle  prevented 
us  from  arranging  the  programs  by  days 
as  well  as  subject ;  it  will  save  you  time 
and  energy  to  have  a  student  do  this 
for  you. 

You  may  wonder  at  so  much  radio 
drama.  Arch  Oboler,  Norman  Cor¬ 
win  and  Orson  Welles,  though  young, 
are  considered  among  our  ablest  di¬ 
rectors.  You  can  learn  much  by  ob¬ 
serving  what  they  do  and  how. 

For  a  complete  “Educational  Pro¬ 
gram  Locator”  see  the  January  26  and 
February  2  issues  of  Radio  Guide,  the 
weekly  magazine.  In  it,  all  educational 
broadcasts  are  alphabetically  arranged. 

And  now  for  our  selected  list.  All 
times  are  p.  m.  unless  otherwise  marked : 

ART 

Saturday: 

Art  for  Your  Sake — WEAF  7:30 
Exciting  and  beautifully  produced  dra¬ 
matizations  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
great  painters  made  more  interesting  by 
their  brochures  and  picture  portfolios. 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMS 

Tuesday: 

Folk  Music  of  America — 

WABC  9:15  a.  m. 
Columbia’s  School  of  the  .Air  delight¬ 
fully  presents  stories  and  songs  that 
fascinate  children.  (Good  manual.) 

Wednesday: 

Music  for  Young  Listeners — WJZ  2:00 
Interesting  music  appreciation  course 
for  youngsters. 

Thursday: 

Tales  from  Far  and  Near— 

WABC  9:15  a.  m. 
Children’s  books  told  or  dramatized  by 
Columbia’s  School  of  the  .Mr.  (Good 
manual.) 

Friday: 

Music  Appreciation — WJZ  2:00 
Damrosch  develops  appreciation  for 
the  classics. 

Yesterday’s  Children — WJZ  7:30 
Favorite  childhood  book  of  famous  peo¬ 
ple  dramatized. 


Well,  here's  how.  From  her  own  experience, 
this  teacher  has  found  the  following  list  of 
educational  programs  best  for  school  use. 


Saturday i 

Bright  Idea  Club — WEAF  10:45  a.  m. 

Children  present  their  own  hobbies. 
Mcdel  Airplane  Club — 

WOR  11:00  a.  m. 

If  you’re  6  or  60,  it  interests. 

Sunday: 

March  of  Games — WABC  10:30  a.  m. 

Lila  Mack  presents  a  charmingly  na¬ 
tural  quiz  program  by  students. 

Music  and  American  Youth — 

WEAF  11:30  a.  m. 
Concerts  by  high  school  students. 

The  World  is  Yours— WEAF  4:30 
The  Smithsonian  Institute  dramatizes 
its  exhibits. 

HEALTH 

Wednesday: 

Highways  to  Health — WABC  4:15 
By  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Thursday: 

Medical  Information  Bureau — 

WOR  11:45  a.  m. 

By  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Medicine  in  the  News — WJZ  4:30 
By  .American  Medical  .Association. 
Friday  : 

Human  Nature  in  Action — 

WEAF  10:45 
Fascinating  explanation  of  why  we  so 
behave. 

Saturday : 

The  Child  Grows  Up— WJZ  10:45  a.  m. 
Children’s  Bureau — the  better  rearing 
of  children. 

HOBBIES 

Tuesday  : 

We  the  People— WABC  9:00 
Experiences  that  interest  by  interesting 
people. 

Wednesday: 

Adventure  in  Photography — WJZ  10:30 
-Advice  and  encouragement  for  ama¬ 
teur  photographers. 

Saturday: 

Bright  Idea  Club— WEAF  10:45  a.  m. 

Children  present  their  own  hobbies. 
Model  Airplane  Club— 

WOR  11:00  a.m. 
If  you’re  6  or  60,  it  interests! 

Calling  All  Stamp  Collectors — 

WEAF  1:15 

Captain  Tim  Healy  and  news  of  the 
stamp  world. 

Sunday: 

Hobby  Lobby— WABC  5:00 
Stimulating  and  well  done. 

So  You  Think  You  Know  Music — 

WABC  10:30 
.A  musical  quiz  that's  fun. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Wednesday: 

Chats  with  Father — WOR  2:30 
Rutgers  University  advises  on  how  to 
rear  children. 

Friday: 

Human  Nature  in  Action — 

WEAF  10:45 
Amusingly  presented  reasons  for  per¬ 
sonality  types  by  Dr.  Lasswell. 


Saturday • 

The  Child  Grows  Up— WJZ  10:45  a.m. 
Children’s  Bureau— on  the  better  rear¬ 
ing  of  children. 

American  Education  Forum — 

WJZ  12:00 

How  to  achieve  more  democracy  in  our 
school  work  rooms. 

LITERATURE 

Monday: 

Adventures  in  Reading — WJZ  2:00 
Books  and  lives  of  famous  authors. 
Tuesday  : 

Of  Men  and  Books— WABC  4:15 
First  college  credit  radio  course.  Dr. 
Frederick  presents  current  best  books 
and  their  authors. 

Thursday: 

Columbia  Workshop  Drama — 

WABC  10:15 

Unusual  radio  drama. 

Saturday: 

Arch  Oboler’s  Plays— WEAF  8:00 
One  of  radio’s  most  talented  young  men 
writes  and  produces  his  own  plays. 
Sunday: 

Pilgrimage  of  Poetry — WJZ  1:00 
Intimate  visits  to  the  homes  of  our 
American  poets.  Handbook  of  poets’ 
homes,  2Sc. 

Great  Plays— WJZ  2:00 
The  play  from  Greece  to  Broadway; 
fine  production.  (Useful  manual) 
Pursuit  of  Happiness — WABC  4:30 
Under  Norman  Corwin’s  direction. 
Silver  Theater— WABC  6:00 
Radio  drama  par  excellence. 

Screen  Guild  Theater — WABC  7:30 
Movie  stars — better  than  at  the  movies! 
Orson  Welles— WABC  8:00 
Stirring  radio  drama. 

SCIENCE 

Monday: 

Frontiers  of  Democracy — 

WABC  9:15  a.  m. 
Technological  developments  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow  dramatized  by  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  School  of  the  Air.  (Useful 
manual) 

VV'ednesday: 

Now  Horizons — WABC  9:15  a.m. 
Columbia’s  School  of  the  Air  with  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  in  an  exciting  series 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  United 
States.  (Useful  manual) 

Thursday: 

How  Do  You  Know — WJZ  2:00 
Field  Museum  dramatizes  its  exhibits. 
Adventures  in  Science — WABC  4:15 
Friday: 

Men  Behind  the  Stars— WABC  4:15 
Hayden  Planetarium  in  the  stories  of 
the  constellations. 

Saturday: 

This  Wonderful  World— 

WOR  11:15  a.m. 
Hayden  Planetarium  astronomy. 
Human  Adventure — WJZ  5:00 
Stirring  and  informative  presentation 
of  latest  university  research  findings. 

(Continued  on  page  202) 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


TO  THE  TEACHER 
ABOUT  TO  GET  A  LOAN 


How  you  can  borrow  MOO  if  you  can  pay  back  ^9Z1  a  month 


Before  you  borrow,  you  should  know 
just  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  your  loan.  The  table  below  shows 
the  monthly  installments  on  loans 
from  Household  Finance.  These  in¬ 
stallments  repay  all  loans  in  full.  There 
are  no  other  charges. 

Payments  to  fit  your  purse 

You  will  note  that  the  Household  plan 
permits  you  to  choose  the  payment 
schedule  which  best  fits  your  own 
needs  and  income.  Suppose  that  you 
require  $100.  Find  this  amount  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table.  Then  read 
across,  picking  out  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  Note,  for  instance,  that  $9.75 
a  month  will  repay  a  $100  loan  in  full 
in  twelve  months.  Or,  fifteen  monthly 
installments  of  $8.08  each  will  also 
repay  a  $100  loan. 

You  may  prefer,  however,  to  make 
larger  {layments  and  thus  r>ay  up 


sooner.  The  sooner  you  repay  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  The  cost  of  a  $100 
loan  repaid  in  four  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  for  instance,  is  only  $6.32. 
Whatever  the  payment  plan  you 
choose,  your  payments  include  charges 
only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the 
money. 

What  you  do  to  borrow 

All  you  do  to  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  is  sign  a  note.  You  need  no 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  security.  No 
credit  questions  are  asked  of  your 
friends  or  relatives.  You  get  your  loan 
in  a  simple,  private  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  office.  Or  you  may 
borrow  by  mail.  Mail  service  is  prompt 
and  convenient.The  coupon  below  will 
bring  you,  without  obligation,  full  in¬ 
formation  about  gettingaloan  by  mail. 

Have  you  these  booklets? 

To  help  borrowers  better  to  manage 


CASH  AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 

loan  '  Including  All  Charges 


YOU 

GET 

2 

months 

loan 

4 

months 

lean 

6 

months 

loan 

8 

months 

loan 

to 

months 

loan 

12 

months 

loan 

IJ 

months 

loan 

▼ 

$  25 

$12.97 

$  6.65 

$  4.54 

$  3.49 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

6.97 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

38.91 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

too 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

64.79 

33-20 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

77.70 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.08 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

90.61 

46.38 

31.65 

24.29 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

103.51 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

129.26 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

155.02 

79.26 

54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

WE  G  UARANTEE  the  total  amount  liKured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  less  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  clurges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money.  Payments  are  calculated  at  Household's 
rateof2H%  per  month  on  balances  of  $100  or  less  and 
2%  per  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  in  excess  of 
$100  which  IS  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Small  IjoanLawonloansof  more  than  $100. 
s.  j 


their  money  affairs  and  to  get  more 
from  their  incomes.  Household  pub¬ 
lishes  a  series  of  practical  booklets  on 
money  management  and  better  buy- 
manship.  Many  teachers  in  schools* 
and  colleges  use  these  helpful  publica- j 
tions  in  their  home  economics  classes.  < 
You  are  invited  to  ask  for  copies  .at . 
your  Household  Finance  branch.  Or 
write  for  a  list  of  the  titles  in  the 
Household  Finance  Library  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Education. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE’ 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


{Camdbn — 4th  Floor, 
Broadway'&evens 
^dg.  Camden  7^^ 
^  License  No.  641 

^  8th  n.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 

^  Bldg.,  CanMen  7030 

Licerue  Na  642 

EuzAarm — 7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3'4343 
^  License  Na  687 

i 

%  Hackxnsack — 6(h  FI., 
M  People*  Trust  Co. 
i  Bid*.. 

^  Hackensack  2-3648 

p  License  No.  686 

ill  JeasET  Cm — 5th  R.. 
5?  Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

i  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 

^  License  No.  643 

I?  Newask — 4th  R. 

Nat’l  Newark  Bldg., 
i  Mitchell  2-5412 

p;  License  No.  289 


OaANOE — 2nd  R., 

Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5-2131 
Licerue  No.  679 

PAaaAK— 6th  R., 
Paisaic  Nat 'I  Bank 
Bldg.  Pasaaic  2.8818 
License  No.  690 

PATiasoN — 3rd  R., 
Paterson  Nat’l  B’k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 

PaaTH  Ambot— 6ch 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  ^nk  Ndg. 
Penh  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

TaENTON — 5th  R., 
Trenton  Truit  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 


P  UmoN  Cm — 2nd  Root,  726  Bergenlinc  Ave. 
0  Palisade  6-2146  License  Na  700 

p  Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  HonseboU  office  or 
p  mail  this  coupon  to  neanest  office.  Alt  rugotia- 
p  tions  can  he  completed  by  mail. 

S'  “  v^iSSSSSS 
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’’Doctor  of  Family  Finances” 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION  ..  .  Pmnonml  Loans  $20  to  $300 


FREE  BOOKLET  AMO 

AMOLtCATIOM  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  Y ou  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nam* . 

Address . 

City . StaU . 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  S . for .  . Months 
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EXPLORING  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  MARINE  LIFE 


People  who  live  by  the  sea 
ought  to  know  a  lot  about  what’s 
in  and  around  it,  even  if  only  to 
answer  the  summer  tourists’ 
questions.  These  second-grade 
pupils  at  Ocean  City’s  Central 
Avenue  School  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  beach  party  next 
summer  when  their  classroom 
study  of  shells  and  other  ocean 
life  is  completed.  The  study  was 
worked  out  by  their  homeroom 
teacher,  Martha  Morris,  and  is 
being  carried  on  enthusiastically 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 

This  marine  life  class  is  only 
one  of  the  many  new  activities 
which  followed  adoption  of  a 
modified  type  of  platoon  work  for 
six  rooms  in  grades  two,  three 
and  four  at  the  Central  Avenue 
School.  George  E.  Brown,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  reports  that 
interest  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  new  system. 


RADIO 

(Continued  from  page  200) 

Magic  Waves — WJZ  5:00 
Exciting  considerations  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  uses  for  radio  tubes. 

Sunday: 

The  World  is  Yours— WEAF  4:30 
Smithsonian  Institute  dramatizes  mu¬ 
seum  exhibits. 

SCKIAL  STUDIES 

Monday: 

Frontiers  of  Democracy — 

WABC  9:15  a.  m. 

See  Science. 

Youth  in  the  Toils — WJZ  7:15 
Older  boy-criminal  situation  presented 
in  collaboration  with  the  .American 
Law  Institute. 

Tuesday: 

Gallant  American  Women — WJZ  2:00 
Dramatization  of  lives  of  outstanding 
.American  women. 

Cavalcade  of  America — WJZ  9:00 
Episodes  of  American  history  drama¬ 
tized. 

Americans  at  Work — WABC  10:15 
Up  to  the  minute  news  about  jobs.  Peo¬ 
ple  working  in  them  take  parts. 

Wednesday: 

Echoes  of  History — WJZ  2:15 
Famous  orations  of  history  stirringly 
dramatized.  (Every  other  week) 

Thursday: 

Town  Meeting — WJZ  9:30 
All  sides  of  controversial  <|uestiuns  pre¬ 
sented  by  our  most  distinguished  cit¬ 
izens  under  the  able  direction  of  Frank 
Denny. 

Friday: 

This  Living  World— WABC  9:15  a.  m. 
Discussion  of  current  problems  with 
student  participation.  (Useful  manual) 


Story  Behind  the  Headlines — 

WEAF  10:30 
Caesar  Saerchinger,  news  analyst,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Historical 
.Association. 

Saturday: 

Bull  Session— WABC  4:00 
Round  Table  by  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  boys. 

Which  Way  to  Lasting  Peace — 

WABC  6:30 

Dr.  Shotwell  and  others  on  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  world  on  peace. 

People’s  Platform— WABC  7:00 
Dr.  Bryson  leads  ad  lib  discussions  on 
current  problems. 

Sunday: 

On  Your  Job— WEAF  12:30 
Work  and  the  worker  informatively 
presented. 

Democracy  in  Action — WABC  2:00 
Fine  presentation  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems. 

University  of  Chicago  Round  Table — 
WEAF  2:30 

.Ad  lib  discussions  of  current  issues. 
Foreign  Policy  Association  Talks — 
WJZ  3:15 

Interpretation  of  our  international 
problems  by  experts. 

Bibliography 

Radio  Guide,  a  weekly  magazine  for 
sale  at  all  newsstands,  triples  radio  en¬ 
joyment.  The  “Listen  to  Learn”  sec¬ 
tion  is  invaluable. 

rhe  free  monthly  listintjs  which 
N  HC  and  CBS  will  send  you  tm  re¬ 
quest  are  time  savers. 

Hotv  to  l^se  Radio  in  the  Class 
Room,  a  free  manual,  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  lists  useful  books, 
pamphlets,  and  bulletins. 

\Iany  programs  offer  manuals  either 
free  or  at  cost.  Some  are  very  useful. 
Certain  programs  may  be  obtained  in 
scrip  form  after  the  broadcast. 

Radio  Writing  fiy  Max  Wylie  is 
the  best  book  that  has  yet  been  written 
in  this  field.  His  Best  Broadcasts  of 
1938-1939  is  also  helpful. 

A  few  programs,  notably  Americans 
All,  Immigrants  All  are  available  in 
record  form.  We  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  our  own  and  our  stu¬ 
dent’s  Radio  Appreciation  when  our 
school  libraries  include  the  best  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  year  in  this  form.  Until 
that  time  arrives  we  can  consijlerably 
enlarge  our  own  radio  horizons  and 
those  of  our  students. 

Happy  Listening! 


More  Listening  Aids 

1940  Catalogue  of  MacGregor  Edu¬ 
cational  Transcriptions — From  a  li¬ 
brary’  of  5,000  transcribed  dramatic 
radio  programs,  Dr.  C.  M.  Koon,  na¬ 
tional  authority  on  school  use  of  radio, 
has  selected  those  most  suitable  for 
school  use.  Records  and  catalog  may 
be  obtained  from  C.  P.  MacGregor 
Educational  Transcriptions,  729  South 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

'f'he  fourth  edition  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Radio  Script  Exchange’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  just  out.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  10  cents  each  from  the  Fed- 
er.Tl  Radio  Education  Committee,  U. 
S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  ARTS 
CONVENTION  HELD 

The  relationship  of  industrial  arts, 
fine  arts,  home  economics,  and 
vocational  education  to  the  whole 
changing  educational  picture  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  New  Jersey  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Arts  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Asbury  Park  early  in 
March.  Ronald  W.  Kent  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  County  Vocational  Schools  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year. 

“It  is  widely  recognized,”  says  the 
resolution,  “that  our  schools  are  not, 
in  general,  providing  a  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  certain  of  our  pupils 
may  experience  success  and  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  cope  with  the  changed  social 
and  ec«)nomic  conditions  of  this  era. 
'Phis  has  resulted  in  large  numbers 
leaving  school  before  receiving  adequate 
training  and  drifting  into  conditions 
of  unemployment,  disintegration  and 
crime.  This  problem  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  country  and  is  causing 
them  to  ask  what  contribution  can 
be  made  by  industrial  arts,  fine  arts, 
home  economics  and  vocational  edu- 


On  the  basis  of  this  statement,  the 
Association  resolved  “to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  in  current  educational  evalua¬ 
tion  programs  to  the  end  that  industrial 
arts,  fine  arts,  home  economics  and 
all  phases  of  vocational  education  may 
continue  to  occupy  an  enviable  position 
in  the  general  educational  program  of 
this  State.” 

Officers  elected  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Kent  were  Eunice  Harrison,  Wood- 
bridge,  first  vice-president;  J.  E.  Hop¬ 
kins,  second  vice-president;  Gail  Trow¬ 
bridge,  East  Orange,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Frank  R.  Flower,  Atlantic  City, 
treasurer,  and  J.  J.  Berilla,  Phillips- 
burg,  secretary. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  Margaret  Hall,  Camden,  Fine 
Arts;  Eleanor  Allison,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Home  Economics;  Harry  Barret, 
New  Milford,  Industrial  Arts;  Charles 
Zinn,  Camden,  Printing;  Holmes 
Oliver,  Summit,  Supervisors;  John 
-McCurry,  Elizabeth,  Boys  Vocational, 
and  Mrs.  Sally  Richardson,  Newark, 
(lirls  Vocational. 

A  luncheon  on  Friday  was  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Edward  A.  Reuther  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
After  an  “old-timers”  program  arranged 
by  Fred  Reagle,  of  Montclair,  Mr. 
Reuther  was  presented  with  a  bar¬ 
ometer. 

'Phe  convention  was  featured  as 
usual  by  a  display  of  pupil  work,  and 
by  numerous  professional  meetings. 
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-At  guided  tours  and  OBSERVATIOH  ROOFS 

You  haven’t  seen  New  York  until  you’ve  seen 
Rockefeller  Center;  and  you  haven’t  seen  Rockefeller 
Center  until  you’ve  taken  the  Guided  Tour,  including 
all  points  of  interest  and  the  inspiring  50-mile  view 
from  the  70  story  RCA  Observation  Roof. 

SPECIAL  GUIDED  TOUR.  INCLUDING  OBSERVATION 
ROOF- $1.00  .  .  .  OBSERVATION  ROOF  ONLY-40  . 

Ttufuire  Jnfonnation  Desk  or  write  Kockefeller  Center 
Observation  Hoofs,  H.  C.  A.  building,  7iew  >ork  Cilj. 


HOT-WATER-CONVENIENCE  FOR 

HOME  BEAUTY  TREATMENTS 


Regular  shampoos  ore  impor¬ 
tant  to  health  and  beauty. 
They  take  less  time  when  there  is 
HOT  -  WATER  -  CON  VEN I ENCE 
— hot  water  at  the  faucet,  day 
and  night,  automatically. 

A  modern  outomatic  gas  wa¬ 
ter  heater  provides  this  superior 
service  without  requiring  the 
slightest  thought  or  attention. 
The  hot  water  is  cheap — only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  Ask  Public 
Service  or  your  plumber  for  an 
estimate  based  on  your  hot 
water  usage. 


PVBLICfflSaSEHVICE 


the  West.  Glamorous  California,  with  its 
varied  and  endless  thrills;  magnificent 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite;  Carlsbad  Cav¬ 
erns;  the  glorious  Rocky  Mountain  region 
of  cool  Colorado. 

You  can  see  one  or  all  via  Rock  Island, 
with  a  choice  of  routes.  We  suggest 
that  you  go  the  Scenic  Colorado  Way  to 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 
Return  by  the  Golden  State  Route  on  the 
de  luxe  Golden  State  Limited  or  economy- 
luxury  Californian. 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ROCKET,  a  new 
train  serving  the  vacation  regions  of  both 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  is  stream¬ 
lined  and  diesel-powered,  and  has  every 
convenience  and  improvement  known  to 
modern  rail  travel.  Both  Colorado  and 
this  fine  train  will  delight  you. 

Rock  Island  offers  Escorted  and  Independ¬ 
ent  All-Expense  Tours  to  Colorado,  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  the  South¬ 
west,  California  and 
the  Canad  ian  Rockies. 

•  •  • 

Special  summer  fares. 

Go  one  way — return 
another.  Liberal  stop¬ 
overs. 

A  NEW  HIGH  IN  STREAMLINED  LUXURY 
—THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ROCKET 

M.  L.  MOWRY.G.  A.  P.  D.,  Room  2122,  500  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Phonr*  LOncarre  S>7071  -  'S->7072  or 
UNCOLN  BURGHER.  D.  K.  &  P.  A, 

1204  Fidelity*Philadolphia  Trust  Bldg. 

PhiUdelplua,  Pa.,  Phone  Pennypacker  2038 
Please  tend  complete  travel  information 

□  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ro<*ket 
Q  California  Q  Yellowstone 


SUMMER  IN  SOUTH 


Time  is  the  primary  factor  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  South  American 
vacation,  and  money  comes  next.  You 
must  have  enough  of  each.  To  sail 
down  the  West  Coast  as  far  as  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  return  takes  38  days  with 
practically  no  stopover  time  for  shore 
excursions  up  into  the  wonderful 
Andean  country.  The  East  Coast  trip 
down  to  Buenos  Aires  and  return  also 
requires  about  38  days.  And  for  the  com¬ 
plete  round  South  America  air  trip,  at 
least  a  month  must  be  allowed.  Either 
of  the  boat  trips  costs  approximately 
$500  and  you  njeed  over  a  thousand 
dollars  to  do  the  whole  country  by 
air.  South  America  is  no  tidy  little 
Bermuda  that  you  can  cover  on  a 
bicycle.  It’s  a  whole  continent — the 
fourth  largest  in  size  on  this  planet. 

If  you  start  out  with  at  least  ten 
weeks  and  a  thousand  dollars,  you  can 
see  most  of  the  continent  and  have 
enough  time  for  a  few  of  the  inland 
trips — a  week  on  the  West  Coast,  for 
example,  to  visit  Cuzco,  the  Hispanic- 
Inca  city,  11,000  feet  up  in  the  Andes 
surrounded  by  the  most  stirring  ruins  of 
the  western  world ;  or  from  the  East 
Coast,  a  week  for  the  thousand-mile 
boat  trip  up  the  Amazon,  or  a  w’eek 
to  go  through  Brazilian  jungle  up  to 
the  Iguassu  Falls,  largest  known  water¬ 
falls  in  the  world.  Adventures  such 
as  these  make  time  even  more  of  a 
“must”  for  South  American  travel  than 
money. 

Begin  early  to  get  the  documents  and 
visas  necessary  for  travel  through  South 
America.  First  of  all,  every  traveler 
must  have  a  passport  which  in  turn 
must  be  stamped  with  the  visa  of  each 
country  to  be  visited.  The  passport 
which  is  secured  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  comes  through  quickly  after  the 
usual  application  is  made ;  but  the  visas 
take  time  to  secure.  It’s  best  to  let 
a  reliable  travel  service  handle  all  this 
business  for  you ;  the  South  American 
consulates  are  full  of  Alice-In-Wonder- 
land  surprises  for  the  uninitiated.  Here, 
for  example,  are  the  papers  you  must 
have  in  hand  before  starting  to  get  the 
visas  for  an  average  round-South 
America  vacation: 

Health,  vaccination  and  trachoma  cer¬ 
tificate 

Police  certificate 

Letter  of  recommendation  from  a  bank 
(Each  of  the  above  should  be  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  individual  or  organi¬ 
zation  that  issues  it) 

1*4  dozen  full-face  passport-size  photo¬ 
graphs 

Your  travel  agent  will  take  all  these 
papers  and  do  the  rest.  Visa  charges 
are  approximately  as  follow's:  Peru — 
gratis;  Chile — $1.75;  Bolivia — $5.00; 
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AMERICA 


By  Kay  Holmes 

Brazil — gratis,  and  Argentina — $12.70. 

June  is  a  good  time  to  leave  the 
United  States  to  visit  eastern  South 
America.  Brazil  is  then  in  its  dry 
season,  which  begins  in  May  and  lasts 
through  November.  July  is  the  coolest 
month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  that  this  city  is  as  far  south  of  the 
equator  as  Havana  is  north,  one  should 
choose  its  “winter”  month  if  possible. 
After  a  week  or  two  in  Brazil,  the 
traveler  moves  on  southward  to  Buenos 
Aires,  putting  on  his  tweed  topcoat  as 
he  goes.  June,  July  and  August  are 
the  coldest  months  in  Buenos  Aires, 
when  considerable  rain  may  fall.  The 
central  Argentine  climate  at  this  sea¬ 
son  is  comparable  to  that  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  an  average  of  about  53  degrees. 

From  Buenos  Aires  the  round-the- 
continent  tourist  goes  over  the  Trans- 
Andean  Railway  to  Santiago  de  Chile 
on  the  West  Coast,  into  a  country 
which  has  almost  every  known  climate, 
with  temperatures  varying  according 
to  proximity  to  sea  or  to  the  high  Andes. 
July  in  Chile  is  a  winter  month ;  in 
Santiago  it’s  apt  to  be  cool  and  foggy ; 
but  Bolivia,  the  next  country  as  you 
move  north,  is  within  the  tr^ics  and 
the  traveler  must  be  prepared  for 
marked  changes  in  temperature — an  80 
degree  midday  mercury  dropping  to  35 
degrees  or  lower  as  darkness  comes 
on.  Peru  is  also  in  its  winter,  but  it’s 
a  tropical  winter  with  a  coastal  average 
of  about  65  to  70  degrees.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  West  Coast  winter  is 
the  prevailing  Pacific  coast  fog,  an 
annoyance  principally  to  photographers. 
In  the  Andean  highlands  where  the 
magical  Inca  ruins  are  found,  days  are 
cool,  nights  are  cold  and  the  mountain 
peaks  wear  their  eternal  snows. 

W.™  climates  as  varied  as  these,  the 
travel  w’ardrobe  should  be  carefully 
planned,  with  warm  clothes  for  Chile 
and  the  uplands  in  July.  The  seasons 
south  of  the  equator  are  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  those  north.  At  the  same 
time,  the  long  cruise  through  tropical 
waters  to  get  to  South  America  calls 
for  light  summer  clothes,  shorts  and 
sunsuits.  Knit  costumes,  appropriate 
for  steamer  and  town  wear,  a  wool 
top  coat,  a  3-piece  wool  tailleur,  at 
least  two  pairs  of  good  walking  shoes 
and  umbrella,  raincoat  and  rubbers  are 
indispensables  for  a  June,  July  and 
August  trip  through  South  America. 
In  general,  the  East  Coast  is  dressier 
than  the  West;  simple  sports  clothes 
are  good  in  all  the  West  Coast  ports 
but  when  you  get  over  to  Rio  and 
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Buenos  Aires,  dressy  spectator  sports 
are  best.  Evening  clothes  are  essential 
everywhere;  two  dinner  dresses  are 
the  least  you  can  get  along  with.  Be¬ 
sides  the  long  boat  trip  down,  with  gala 
dinners  aboard  and  the  festivities  when 
the  equator  is  crossed,  a  dinner  in  a 
South  American  home  always  requires 
formal  dress.  The  man’s  wardrobe 
should  contain  about  the  same  variety 
of  tweed  and  summer  suits,  sports  and 
tuxedo.  Two  reasonable-sized  suitcases 
per  person  can  contain  all  the  clothes 
necessary  in  all  the  South  American 
climates. 

•South  America  is  a  great  adventure. 
Its  countries  are  as  varied  as  those  of 
Europe  and  its  great  capital  cities 
have  charm  and  distinction.  Nowa¬ 
days  only  in  remote  corners  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  in  countries  east  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  there  a  native  atmosphere  com¬ 
parable  to  what  can  be  found  nearly 
everywhere  in  South  America  today. 

And  there  are  of  course  the  foods — 
the  most  wonderful  steaks  in  the  world, 
in  Buenos  Aires,  inches  thick  and  mem¬ 
orably  tender;  Chilean  wines  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor  and  vintage  and  very  cheap ; 
and  the  great  native  dish  of  South 
America — puchero — which  you  have  to 
hunt  for  in  the  small  restaurants  of  the 
people.  It’s  cooked  on  your  table  over 
an  open  brazier — a  wondrous  combina¬ 
tion  of  chicken,  kidneys,  bits  of  bacon, 
sausage  and  beef,  highly  seasoned, 
rather  a  cross  between  a  mixed  grill 
and  an  Irish  stew.  And  the  native  drink 
— yerba  mate — an  herb  tea  served  in 
little  gourds  rimmed  with  silver  and 
sucked  through  a  curious  silver  “straw” 
with  lovely  filigree  work  down  the 
stem  and  a  silver  strainer  teaball  ar¬ 
rangement  at  the  end.  (You  buy  one 
of  these  implements  and  carry  it  with 
you  everywhere,  as  personal  an  item  as 
your  toothbrush.) 

Nobody  can  tell  anyone  else  what 
to  see,  what  to  do,  there  is  so  much  in 
South  America.  One  tourist  would  be 
perfectly  content  to  sit  on  a  cafe 
terrasse  in  Rio  and  cry  silently  over 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  harbor.  Another 
would  be  happy  haunting  the  shops  of 
Buenos  Aires  which  give  a  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  this  new  country,  carrying 
in  their  showcases  all  the  goods  of  it, 
from  the  finest  Spanish  laces  to  the  stur¬ 
diest  cowboy  accoutrements  of  leather 
and  silver.  The  air  trip  over  the  Andes 
would  be  climax  for  another — the  most 
spectacularly  beautiful  bit  of  flying  to 
be  had  anywhere,  purring  through  a 
tremendous  pass  in  the  mountains  from 
Santiago  to  Mendoza  at  an  altitude 
that  only  the  gods  essayed  before  oxygen 
tanks  came  into  commercial  use.  And 
the  delicate  carved  wood  balconies  of 
the  noblemen’s  palaces  in  Cuzco  would 
have,  for  some,  all  the  mystery  and 
wonder  of  the  moucharabies  of  Arab^. 


YELLOWSTONE 

at  Lowest  Cost  in  Historyl 


Standard  2H*day  toar  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  via  hotels  and  modem  sightsee¬ 
ing  hoses,  $36.  Include  Yellowstone  on 
your  trip  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

Scenic  Route  Across  America! 

To  Yellowstone  and  Rainier  National 
Parks... California  and  Golden  Gate 
Exposition . . .  Pacific  Northwest . . . 
Alaska . . .  Montana -Wyoming  Dude 


Routt  Your 
Froight  "M.F.' 


Ranches.  Low-cost  planned  individual  trips  and 
Elscorted  Tours.  Tell  us  where  and  how  you  wish 
to  go.  We'll  send  literature  and  full  information. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
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TO  HEAVEN  ON  A  MULE 


To  this  writer.  Grand  Canyon 
was  the  "most  inspiring"  of 
notional  parks.  But  she  had 
to  ride  a  mule  to  get  there. 


By  Margaret  Polhemus 

Ralston 


At  the  four-mile  mark,  which  was 
halfway,  we  came  upon  a  compara¬ 
tively  flat  area,  and  assumed  it  was 
going  to  continue  that  way  for  the 
remainder  of  the  trip.  How  we  were 
fooled!  Soon  we  entered  the  steepest 
part  of  our  journey. 

The  rock  changed  into  a  twisted, 
metamorphosed  mass.  We  could  see  the 


OF  ALL  the  national  parks  we  visited 
on  our  “See  America”  tour  last 
summer.  Grand  Canyon  was  the  most 
inspiring.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a 
river  could  have  cut  such  -a  mighty 
gorge. 

We  approached  the  Canyon  from 
the  south  after  riding  over  a  wooded 
plateau,  covered  principally  with  pine, 
and  were  confronted  by  this  superb 
wonder  of  nature.  It  is  breath-taking 
to  see  actually  right  there  before  your 
eyes  what  you  had  read  about  and  had 
seen  in  pictures.  Like  many  others,  we 
had  the  idea  that  pictures  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  had  been  exaggerated,  but  it 
was  all  we  could  do  to  comprehend  the 
magnificence  before  us.  We  gazed  in 
silent  admiration  until  we  realized  that 
if  we  were  going  to  take  the  mule  ride 
down  into  the  Canyon  itself,  we  had 
better  make  our  arrangements. 

At  9  o’clock,  all  who  were  taking  the 
trip  down  Bright  Angel  Trail  were 
gathered  about  the  corral.  The  cowboy 
guides  wore  western  garb,  both  for 
local  color  and  service.  We  were  called 
into  the  corral  in  groups  of  ten  and 
helped  on  our  mules.  It  was  possible 
to  see  your  comparative  size  reflected 
in  the  size  of  the  mule  they  gave  you. 
Alice’s  was  a  brown,  called  Yak.  Mine 
was  a  white,  called  Amos. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  few 
miles,  all  were  quiet,  getting  used  to 
their  mules.  They  gripped  the  pommels 
of  their  saddles  and  wondered  why 
they  had  been  foolish  enough  to  start. 
The  trail  had  been  built  with  a  series 
of  switchbacks  so  as  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
cline  of  the  path.  To  us,  it  seemed 
steep  and  perilous.  The  width  of  the 
trail  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet 
and  there  were  no  guard  rails  on  the 
sides.  The  mules  seemed  to  feel  our 
squeamishness  and  walked  as  close  to 
the  edge  as  possible.  We  could  only 
rely  on  the  beast’s  sense  of  self-preser¬ 
vation. 

The  walls  of  the  upper  canyon  are 
in  orderly,  horizontal  layers.  We  could 
see  the  definite  strata  of  shale,  sand¬ 
stone,  and  limestone.  The  formations 
had  been  made  by  their  resistance  quali¬ 
ties  that  were  easily  apparent.  We  saw 
many  odd  variations  of  buttes  and 
mesas.  The  main  force  of  erosion  is 
the  tremendous  fall  of  the  streams  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  Colorado  River.  These 
flow  spasmodically,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  effective.  It  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  more  damage  than  other,  constant 
rivers  because  of  the  sparse  vegetation. 


MEXICO 

CITY 


10-DAY 

ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS 


Varatioli,  Adventure 


San  Antonio  and  roturn 


A  fascinating  trip  in  the  interest  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Movement 
arranged  by  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations  Travel 
Bureau,  Inc.  at  a  most  reasonable 
price,  including  meals,  transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  and  8  days  of  conducted 
sightseeing  in  Mexico  City  and 
dozens  of  surroimding  points  of 
interest. 


School's  ended.  A  joyous  farewell 
to  classroom  routine.  Free  for 
your  holiday  sailing,  free  ta  en¬ 
joy  gay  cool  days  and  nights  in 
enchanting  South  America. 

SAIL  ON  UNITfD  STATES  FLAG 
33,000 -TON  LUXURY  LINERS 

S.  S.  BRAZIL  •  S.  S.  URUGUAY 


An  Ideal  side  trip  for  those 
traveling  from  coast  to  coast 

Choice  of  eight  departure  dates 
from  June  29  to  August  18  inclu¬ 
sive.  Minimum  round  trip  all¬ 
expense-inclusive  Coach  fares  from 
San  Antonio  $93.— Dallas  $99.— New 
Orleans  $  105.— Memphis  $107.— 
Kansas  City  $108.— St.  Louis  $111. 
Tours  can  be  joined  at  any  of  these 
points.  Tourist  and  Pullman  accom¬ 
modations  also  available. 

For  complete  free  informa- 
tion  consult  your  own  travel 
agent  or  use  coupon  below. 


3S-Day  Cruises  from  New  York  for 


BARBADOS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
SANTOS  •  MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS  AIRES  *  TRINIDAD 

SAILINGS:  June  14,  June  28, 
July  12,  July  26,  August  9. 

CRUISE  RATES:  $360  Tourist; 
$550  First  Class. 

Consult  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 


World  PederatioR 
of  Edacafioa  AssoelatioRS 
Travel  lareaM,  Irc. 

1 201  1 4«li  St.,  N.W.,  Woshingtoa,  D.C. 

You  may  send  further  information 
regarding  W.F.E.A.  Travel  Bureau 
Vacation  Tours  to  Mexico  City. 

NAME . 


5  Broadway,  New  York 
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3  VACATIONS  IN  ONE 


GoMoJluiM.  &eUi^ 


ADD  NfW  BEAUTY  TO  FUN 
ON  PACIFIC  COAST  TRIPS 


same  sedimentary  rocks  we  had  noted 
hijiher  up,  but  they  were  now  entirely 
lacking  in  uniformity  and  placement. 
Great  heat  and  pressure  had  changed 
their  original  character  completely. 

The  path  became  much  steeper  and 
the  switchbacks  more  frequent.  The 
Devil’s  Corkscrew  and  Jacob’s  Ladder 
were  two  that  were  especially  well 
named.  If  we  had  been  mildly  fright¬ 
ened  before,  we  were  now  seriously 
concerned ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
mule’s  sure-footedness  was  our  great 
comfort.  To  add  to  our  agitation,  the 
mule’s  gait  was  very  disconcerting.  A 
mule’s  back  seemed  to  be  a  most  un¬ 
certain  spot. 

Our  group  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Canyon  at  noon,  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  had  traveled  eight  miles  to 
cover  one  mile.  We  looked  at  the 
Colorado  with  an  appreciation  sharp¬ 
ened  by  exposure  to  its  wondrous  work. 
It  is  very  muddy  and  we  were  told 
it  carries  1,000,000  tons  of  sand  and 
silt  every  24  hours.  These  are  the  tools 
of  erosion  which  are  continually  deep¬ 
ening  the  canyon. 

We  started  back  immediately  after 
lunch.  Everyone  enjoyed  this  trip  much 
more.  In  the  first  place,  the  riding  was 
much  easier  on  us,  though  harder  on 
the  animals.  We  could  relax  and  lie 
back  in  the  saddle  without  fear  of  being 
pitched  off  head  first.  It  was  necessary 
to  stop  frequently  to  rest  the  mules, 
so  that  we  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  survey  the  wonders  around  us. 

The  coloring  of  the  canyon  with  its 
reds,  oranges,  tans,  whites,  and  browns 
was  glorious  as  the  afternoon  sun  shone 
at  various  angles,  reflecting  the  glory  of 
Mother  Nature  in  her  finest  array. 

We  arrived  at  the  top  about  5  o’clock 
— hot,  tired,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  dust,  but  so  filled  by  the  grandeur 
we  had  seen  that  our  physical  condition 
was  incidental. 


To  stand  on  the  famed  batde- 
fidd  at  Gettysburg,  made  sacred  by  the 
Uood  of  Americans  who  fought  and 
died  there,  brings  the  past  to  life  as  no 
history  book  could.  Your  students  will 
gain  a  new  understanding  of  the  events 
that  have  made  America  great  from  a 
tour  of  Pennsylvania.  Won’t  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  them  the  value  of  a  visit  here  ? 


VANCOUVER 


^SEATTli 

PORTLAND  0  Banff,  Pacific 

Northwest  and  California  via 
Canadian  Pacific  through 
transcontinental  trains**. 
air<conditioned*  Between  Seattle 
and  Vancouver  ticket  includes 
16Vmile  cruise  on  Princess  liner 
LOS  AMOELES  slop  at  evergreen  Victoria, 


SAN 

[FAAKOSCO 


BlrtbpUoeof  PresMeot  JaiiMaBucbanaDat  Cbambersburg 


ASK  MR.  FOSTER 


ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS 

. . .  Baronial  Banff  Springs  Hotel . . .  Chateau 
Lake  Louise  and  Emerald  Lake  Chalet. 

2  GLOUOUS  DATS  .  .  .  .  Iraa  $37.50 

3  SPECTACULAB  DATS .  .  Ina  $47.25 

4  COLOIFDL  DATS ....  bom  $57.00 
6  WONDEBFUL  DATS  .  .  boa  $74.50 

Tours  befin  at  Banff,  June  8,  and  include  hotel 
accommodations,  meals  at  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise,  visit  to  Emerald  Lake  and  126  miles  of 
mountain  motoring  —  or  in  reverse  direction 
from  Field.  Add  rail  fare  to  Banff  or  Field. 


International  Peace  Monument  at  Erie 


The  Story  about  South  America  on 
page  204  was  prepared  especially 
for  the  Review  by  the  Ask  Mr.  Foster 
Travel  Service,  Inc.  If,  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  you  have  any  other  questions, 
ask  Mr.  Foster,  at  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 

This  52-year-old  travel  service  was 
established  by  the  present  chairman  of 
its  Board,  Ward  G.  Foster,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  public  free  and 
authentic  travel  information.  You 
may  walk  into  any  of  its  75  offices 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  and,  from  the 
well  informed  women  in  charge,  learn 
the  answers  to  your  questions  about 
travel  anywhere  on  earth.  It  won’t 
cost  you  a  thing. 


FREE  MsmAun  mssmit,  ncromu.  mapmid  nun 

Send  for  the  Historical  Map 
Bhowlns  many  of  the  landmarks 
in  Pennsylvania  where  Amerl- 
ca's  history  was  made.  With  It 
will  be  sent  the  Hospitality 
tlKgOMl  Card  that  assures  Pennsylva- 
nla’s  suests  a  welcome  wber- 
ever  they  so.  Address  Penna. 
UKmiSSm  Dept,  of  Commerce.  Div.  J13. 
Paiff  TaU  Harrisbura,  Pa. 


CoiuuU  Your  Troott  A$tul,  or 
J.  E.  ROACa  Gon.  Aft. 

Canadian  Pacific  Building 
Madison  Avc.  at  44tk  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y, 


ARTHUR  H.  JAMES,  Cssvrmr 
RICHARD  P.  BROWN,  StcrttarytJCommom 
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ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  FRONT 

A  BILL  to  make  easier  membership  S  66  By  Senator 
in  sick  leave  and  group  insurance  sex — 


Am.  in  sick  leave  and  group  insurance 
plans  was  approved  by  the  Association’s 
Legislative  Committee  at  a  meeting  in 
Trenton  on  March  8.  Twenty-two  edu¬ 
cation  bills  were  considered  by  the 
committee,  which  opposed  one  (trans¬ 
portation  to  non-public  schools),  and 
approved  four  (hospital  plans,  eye  and 
ear  tests,  county  vocational  taxation, 
and  public  school  boxing).  Action  on 
Assemblyman  Ferster’s  child  labor  bill 
was  deferred  until  proposed  committee 
substitutes  are  ready  for  consideration. 

The  Committee  heard  a  lengthy  re¬ 
port  by  President  Fidler  on  the  general 
progress  toward  the  accepted  legisla¬ 
tive  objectives  of  the  year.  Dr.  Fidler 
emphasized  the  favorable  reaction 
among  legislators  to  the  presentation 
of  pension  problems.  The  status  of 
the  emergency  appropriation,  tenure 
evasion,  and  minimum  salary  bills  was 
also  discussed  at  length. 

Following  action  on  the  bills,  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  committee  de¬ 
scribed  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  several  counties  in  forming 
legislative  councils  and  in  carrying  out, 
through  these  councils,  an  active 
program. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  1940 
education  bills  on  which  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  has  taken  action : 


S  66  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 

A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $107,110.93,  for  the  reimbursement  of 
school  districts  for  the  amounts  due  them 
for  vocational  education  for  the  school  year 
1939-1940.  APPROVED 

S  67  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 

A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $108,089.25,  for  the  reimbursement  of 
school  districts  for  expenditures  incident 
to  manual  training  for  the  school  year 
1939-1940.  APPROVED 

S68  By  Senator  Hollinshed  of  Sus¬ 
sex — 

A  bill  calling  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $2,142,960.51,  from  general  State  funds 
to  reserve  fund  of  state  school  tax  to  be 
apportioned  to  school  districts  during  1939- 
1940  school  year  at  rate  of  three  cents  for 
each  school  attendance  day.  APPROVED 

S  91  By  Senator  Toolan  of  Middle¬ 
sex — 

February  12 — Permits  50  per  cent  or  more 
persons  employed  by  boards  of  education 
to  join  hospital  service  plans  or  group  in¬ 
surance  plans,  boards  to  deduct  premiums 
from  salaries  of  such  employees.  (Educ.) 
March  5 — Second  Reading.  .APPROVED. 

A  81  (Kerner)  January  22 — 

To  provide  teachers  who  serve  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  three  academic  years  within  a 
period  of  four  consecutive  years  the  same 
tenure  enjoyed  by  teachers  who  teach  three 
full  consecutive  years.  (Educ.)  January 
23 — Passed  Assembly.  APPROVED 


WAIT! 


Wait  until  you  see  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers 
by  YOAKAM,  VEVERKA  and  ABNEY,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Milo  Winter. 

The  primary  unit — Pre-Primer,  Primer,  Book  I, 
Book  1 1,  and  Book  III,  ready  April  1st. 

fV rite  for  Full  Information. 

Address  the  nearest  office. 


LAIDLAW 

BROTHERS 


328  South  Jeffarson,  Chicago 
770  Million  St.,  San  Francisco 
76  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Santa  Fe  Building,  Dailai 
441  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta 


A  103  (Doremus)  January  22 — 

To  &x  the  minimum  salary  paid  school 
teachers  at  $1200  for  the  academic  year. 
(Educ.)  January  23 — Still  in  Committee. 

APPROVED 

A  141  By  Assemblyman  Mahr  of  Es¬ 
sex — 

February  5 — Requires  eye  and  ear  tests  of 
public  school  pupils  at  least  once  a  year. 
(Public  Health)  March  5 — Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  APPROVED 

A  161  By  Assemblyman  Shepard  of 
Union — 

February  5 — Excludes  school  districts  which 
maintain  vocational  education  systems  from 
benefits  of  county  vocational  education  sys¬ 
tem  and  from  school  district  taxation  to 
support  such  county  vocational  school  sys¬ 
tem.  (Educ.) '  March  5 — Second  Reading. 
APPROVED 

A  164  By  Assemblyman  Herbert  of 
Monmouth — 

February  5 — Excludes  public  school  boxing 
and  wrestling  exhibitions  from  act  requir¬ 
ing  such  exhibitions  to  be  regulated  by  State 
Athletic  Commission.  (Muni.)  February 
26 — Reported  and  read  second  time  in  As¬ 
sembly.  APPROVED 

A  j174  By  Assemblyman  Ferster  of  Es¬ 
sex — 

February  5 — Requires  children  between 
seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  attend 
school  daily ;  forbids  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  be  employed  except  outside 
school  hours;  restricts  hours  of  work  for 
minors;  abolishes  continuation  schools; 
otherwise  regulates  child  labor.  (Educ.) 
March  5 — Sttll  in  Committee.  Action  de¬ 
ferred  for  consideration  of  committee  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

A  8  (Muir)  January  22 — 

To  establish  a  State  University  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  (Educ.)  January  23 — Still 
in  Committee.  OPPOSED 

A  65  (Wegrocki)  January  22 — 

To  provide  that  kindergartens  shall  be 
established  in  schools  upon  the  petition  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  25  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years  within 
any  school  district.  (Educ.)  January  23 — 
Still  in  Committee.  OPPOSED. 

A  123  By  Assemblyman  Haneman  of 
Atlantic — 

January  29 — Grants  transportation  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense  to  school  children  attending  other 
than  public  schools  except  schools  operated 
for  profit.  (Jud.)  March  5 — Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  OPPOSED 

A  48  (Cavicchia)  January  15 — 

To  regulate  appointments  as  regular  teach¬ 
ers  after  three  years’  teaching  experience 
under  teacher  designations  other  than  regu¬ 
lar;  provides  for  tenure.  (Educ.)  January 
23 — Still  in  Committee.  NO  ACTION 
UNTIL  CLARIFIED. 


CHILDREN’S  CRUSADE 

New  Jersey  children  will  join  thou- 
sand$  of  others  during  the  week  of 
April  22-30  in  contributing  their  pen¬ 
nies  to  the  Children’s  Crusade  for 
Children,  a  nation-wide,  philanthropic 
undertaking  for  the  relief  of  children 
in  war-torn  countries.  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  noted  writer,  heads  this 
widely  publicized  undertaking. 
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AMONG  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Fiom  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Jersey 
City,  the  new  publicity  chairman 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers’  Association, 
comes  this  news: 

The  luncheon  to  “distinguished  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers,*’  held  March  2  at 
the  Essex  House  in  Newark,  was  a  so¬ 
cial  and  professional  success.  The  Class¬ 
room  Teachers’  Association  enjoyed  be¬ 
ing  host  to  elementary  teachers  who  are 
presidents  of  their  local  associations, 
members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and 
committee  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  Juliet  Roche, 
president,  reported  the  St.  Louis  con- 


It ’s  a  Grand 
Feeling! 


doctor’s  bills,  no  “time-off”  expenses 
for  T.P.U.  members.  If  sickness,  accident 
or  quarantine  keeps  you  out  of  school  for 
one  or  more  weeks — you  can  return  with 
that  grand  “debt-free”  feeling. 

In  cases  of  hospitalization,  T.P.U.’s  Peer¬ 
less  Certificate  provides  50%  increase  over 
regular  benefits  at  no  extra  cost.  T.P.U.’s 
liberal  protection  costs  only  a  few  pennies 
per  day.  Small  wonder  that  more  than 
27,000  teachers  rely  on  T.P.U.  year  ’round 
security,  at  work  or  at  play. 

It’a  ao  eaax  to  bo  ono  of  these  corefree  teach¬ 
ers.  Mall  the  coopon  today  and  we’U  Aow 
roa  why. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 


TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


of 


vention  as  interesting,  stimulating  and 
encouraging. 

«  •  » 

The  Professional  Interests  Committee 
held  a  conference  at  the  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Trenton  on  March 
16. 

•  •  « 

The  Classroom  Teachers’  Association 
plans  to  have  a  Neu'  Jersey  Special 
to  take  members  and  friends  to  New 
Haven  for  the  conference  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  on  May  25.  Information  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future. 

•  •  • 

Current  gossip  reports  outstanding 
participation  in  the  Science  meeting 
at  Montclair  by  Mrs.  Rapport,  East 
Orange ;  Miss  Coombs,  Miss  Moon  and 
Mrs.  McCoy,  Montclair;  Miss  Gasioo, 
Bloomfield,  and  Herman  Gionti,  North 
Haledon. 

*  »  « 

Myrtle  Townsend,  Haddonheld,  an¬ 
nounced  an  Elementary  Science  Expedi¬ 
tion  for  April  13  at  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College.  Elementary  teach¬ 
ers  will  present  “Experiences  Along  the 
Way,’’  and  a  second  grade  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  “An  Exciting  Experience.” 
Check  the  date  and  be  there. 

Bosshart  Heads  State 
Superintendence  Dept. 

John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange- 
Maplewood,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  N.J.E.A.’s  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  at  its  reorganization  meeting 
and  luncheon  March  15  at  Trenton’s 
Central  High  School. 

Other  officers  are :  Paul  Loser,  Tren¬ 
ton,  vice  chairman;  William  F.  Con¬ 
way,  Edgewater,  secretary,  and  Everett 
C.  Preston,  Haddonheld,  treasurer. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark;  John 
B.  Dougall,  Summit ;  Edgar  M.  Finck, 
Toms  River;  Arthur  S.  Chenoweth, 
Atlantic  City,  and  A.  L.  Threlkeld, 
Montclair. 

New  Reference  Service 

Current  Biography,  Vol  1.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company. — A  much  needed 
reference  service  giving  brief,  lively 
biographies  of  names  in  the  news  has 
just  been  inaugurated  by  this  veteran 
reference  house.  Numbers  1  and  2 
were  published  in  February,  and  future 
issues  will  appear  once  a  month.  The 
arrangement  is  simple  and  valuable: 
names  of  all  persons  in  each  issue  are 
listed  alphabetically  on  the  inside  front 
cover  and  by  profession  on  the  inside 
back  cover. 


‘lohe 

PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

SUMMER 

SESSIONS 

Offering  courses  in  Aca¬ 
demic,  Vocational  and 
Professional  subjects,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  State 
certification,  advanced 
and  baccalaureate  degrees, 
and  announcing  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Workshop ....  a 
new  educational  project 
dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  non-college  pupil. 
Excellent  resident  faculty, 
supplemented  by  other 
national  authorities. 
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College  located  amidst  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  scenery.  Recre¬ 
ational  opportunities  abundant. 
Excellent  living  accommodations. 
Expenses  moderate. 

For  catalogue,  address 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  104,  Education  Building 
^  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 
Stats  Collsgs,  Pa. 


For  Your  Vocation 

CROWN  INN  and  COTTAGES 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.  I. 

On  hill  amid  green  fields  overlooking 
New  Harbor.  Safe  surf  bathing,  in- 
nerspring  mattresses,  hot  and  cold 
water,  abundant  food,  sun  deck, 
screened  porch,  library,  nature  talks 
and  walks,  free  boat,  beach  and 
church  transportation.  Am.  plan,  $20 
to  $30  a  weeK. 

H.  L.  Madison,  Owner-Manager 

POCONO  PINB8.  PA. 
Beautiful  Mountain  Elstate  aur- 
roundins  lake  "Atop  the  Poco- 
noe".  Sand  beach.  Golf.  Clay 
Tennis  Courts.  Ridlnc.  Blcycllne. 
Activities  Staff.  Delicious  Food 
tastefully  prepared.  Bveninc  en¬ 
tertainments.  Latest  Movies. 
Concenlal  Companions,  “co-ed." 
Restricted.  IWM  Weekly, 
Booklet.  N.  Y;  Offloe,  11  W.  42d  SL,  LOn.  ^-2197 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State  Elections  Committee,  March  15,  1940 

State  Election  of  Officers— November,  1940 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  1  ye.'ir. 

2.  Vice-President — Term  1  year. 

3.  Secretary — Term  3  years. 

4.  Treasurer — Term  3  years. 

II.  Nominations 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  the  report  of 
the  State  Nominating  Committee  will 
appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  In  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  all  indepen¬ 
dent  nominations  by  petition  must  reach 
the  Association  Headquarters  no  later 
than  5:00  P.  M.,  Friday,  September 
20,  1940.  These  petitions  must  be  on 
forms  now  available  from  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Office  of  the  Association.  Each 
petition  must  contain  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  signatures  of  active  members  of  the 
Association,  with  at  least  ten  such  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one  nom¬ 
ination  may  be  made  on  any  one  set 
of  forms  carrying  signatures. 

III.  Voting  by  Mail 

A.  Any  member  of  the  Association 
who  wishes  to  vote  by  mail  must  send 
a  request  for  a  ballot  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1940.  (The  postoffice  can¬ 
cellation  stamp  from  sending  office 
must  be  no  later  than  midnight,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1940.)  Each  request  must  be 
sent  separately,  and  must  be  personally 
signed  by  the  member  requesting  the 
ballot,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Each 
must  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  Requests  should  be  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  Chairman,  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  200  Stacv-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

B.  To  each  member  making  such  a 
request  there  will  be  mailed  a  ballot 
and  an  envelope  in  which  the  ballot, 
when  marked,  must  be  mailed  back  to 
the  State  Association  Headquarters. 
Marked  ballots  must  be  returned  no 
later  than  November  7,  1940.  (The 
postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from  the 
sending  office  must  be  no  later  than 
midnight,  November  7,  1940.)  Each 
ballot  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
“Voting  Stub”  detached  from  the 
voter’s  membership  certificate.  No  bal¬ 
lot  not  accompanied  by  this  stub  will 
be  accepted  and  counted.  Each  ballot 


and  voting  stub  must  be  returned  sepa¬ 
rately,  i.e.,  not  more  than  one  ballot  in 
an  envelope. 

IV.  Voting  at  Convontion 

A.  V’^oting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  November  8,  9,  and  10. 
The  polls  will  be  open  from  9 :00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.,  on  November  8  and  9, 
and  from  1:00  P.  .M.  to  3:00  P.  M. 
on  November  10. 

B.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
through  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  in  full  charge  of  all 
voting  at  the  Convention.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  will  set  up  a 
schedule  of  assignments  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  supervise  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  election. 

C.  One  large,  convenient,  and  easily 
accessible  room  in  Convention  Hall  will 
be  set  aside  for  voting,  with  necessary 
equipment  in  tables,  chairs,  ballot  boxes, 
and  voting  booths.  All  voting  shall 
take  place  in  this  room,  which  shall  be 
clearly  marked  for  this  purpose. 

D.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No  mem¬ 
ber  shall  sign  a  poll  book  or  receive  a 
ballot  until  he  has  presented  his  “duly 
signed”  membership  certificate,  with 
“Fating  Stub”  attached.  The  voting 
stub  shall  be  detached  and  retained  by 
the  election  officials,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  voting  stubs,  including  those 
sent  in  with  mailed  ballots,  shall  agree 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  cast. 

E.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this 
rule,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  re¬ 
quired  use  of  “Voting  Stubs”  both  in 


voting  by  mail  and  at  the  Convention. 

F.  Ballots  shall  be  handed,  folded, 
to  the  member  voting.  After  marking 
the  ballot,  the  member  shall  refold  it 
and  personally  place  it  in  the  ballot  box. 
{Ballots  for  voting  at  the  Convention 
shall  be  of  a  different  color  from  those 
sent  out  in  response  to  mail  requests. 
Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to  mail 
requests  will  not  be  accepted  for  voting 
at  the  Convention.) 

(i.  Each  candidate  shall  be  entitled 
to  name  not  more  than  six  challengers, 
no  more  than  three  of  whom  may  be 
present  at  any  time  in  the  voting  room, 
and  at  the  counting  of  ballots.  Each 
challenger  must  be  duly  accredited  by 
the  Elections  Committee. 

H.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within  the 
voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

I.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  arrange  for  the  de¬ 
livery,  unopened,  of  all  mailed  ballots,  * 
which  shall  be  opened  and  counted  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  ballots,  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  10. 

J.  After  the  ballots  have  been  coun¬ 
ted,  they  shall  be  held  in  the  custody 
of  the  Elections  Committee  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  after  the  election,  after 
which  time  they  shall  be  destroyed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee. 

K.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  afternixin 
session  on  November  11. 


County  Elections  — October,  1940 


I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  'I'he  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee 
consisting  of  not  less  than  five  in  any 
county.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  exceeds  1,250, 
there  shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  School  districts  with  250 


or  more  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  shall 
have  at  least  one,  and  no  more  than 
one,  representative  on  the  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250  members,  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  The  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee,  and 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
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Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  and  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
ballots  in  sufficient  number  for  the  use 
of  all  of  the  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  in 
the  county  according  to  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.  Nominotiont  of  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  Delegate  Assembly, 

and  Executive  Committee 

A.  Nominstinx  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  five  in  any  county.  In  counties 
where  the  total  active  membership  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  School 
districts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  shall  have  at  least  one,  and 
no  more  than  one,  representative  on  the 
Nominating  Committee  for  each  250 
members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved,  under  stand¬ 
ards  set  below  in  Section  4,  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  then  the 
Executive  Board  of  any  such  ap¬ 
proved  county  organization  may,  by 
formal  action,  designate  the  members 
of  the  County  Nominating  Committee. 
Formal  request  for  approval  and  for 
such  authority  to  designate  members  of 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  through  the  county 
member  of  that  committee,  who  shall, 
in  turn,  submit  the  request  to  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Such 
requests  for  approval  of  county  or¬ 
ganizations  must  be  made  not  later  than 
June  1  in  any  year  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  appointment  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committee  for 
the  county  elections  in  the  fall  of  that 
year. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  associations  or  or¬ 
ganizations  are  approved  as  noted  above, 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee. 


Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  calendar  that  will  be  set 
up  by  the  President  of  the  Association 
and  the  State  Elections  Committee. 

4.  Standards  for  A pproval  of  County 
Education  Associations  or  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  Purpose  of  Naming  County 
Nominating  Committees 

(I)  General  County  Educational  As¬ 
sociations 

( 1 )  Constitution  and  Officers — copy 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
N.J.E.A. 


(2)  Constitutional  provision  for: 

(a)  Membership  open  to  every 
member  of  the  N.J.E.A.  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  county. 

(b)  Provision  for  an  elected  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  widely  repre¬ 
sentative  of  county  areas,  and 
having  a  minimum  member¬ 
ship  of  six  members  other  than 
officers  of  the  organization. 

(c)  Executive  Board  meetings — 
no  less  than  four  stated  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  school  year. 

(d)  Stated  meetings  for  the  whole 
membership — at  least  one  or 
more  meetings  in  each  school 
year. 


Glorious  Glacier  Park, 
Montana,  and  adjoining 
Watcrton  Lakes  Park, 
Canada,  is  America’s 
most  spectacular  moun¬ 
tain  area  and  a  wonderful  place  to  spend  your  vacation.  Great 
Northern’s  famous  train,  the  Empire  Builder,  takes  you  there  direct. 

For  your  comfort — picturesque  hotels  and  chalets  at  moderate 
rates.  For  your  enjoyment — open-top  motor  coaches,  lake  launches, 
hiking  and  saddle  horse  trails,  many  day  and  evening  pleasures. 

'Then  visit  nearby  Canadian  Rockies,  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska, 
California.  Attractive  low-cost  all -expense  tours  available.  Mail 
coupon  for  free  c^y  of  a  beautiful  new  full-color 
pictorial  map  of  Glacier  Park. 

RIDE  THE  EMPIRE  BUILDER 


F.  M.  Schnell,  General  Akoi,  Passenger  Department 
595  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Free  Pictorial  Map  of  Glacier  Park  and  information  about  a  trip  to. 


3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City . — State. 
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(3)  Membership — Members  of  the 
County  Association  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  equal  to  at  least  75%  of  those 
who  are  paid  up  members  of  the 
N.J.E.A.  employed  in  the  county. 

(II)  County  Councils  of  Teacher  As¬ 
sociations  or  Organizations 

( 1 )  Constitution  and  Officers — copy 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
N.J.E.A. 

(2)  Constitutional  provision  for: 

(a)  Elected  representation  in  such 
council  of  an  aggregate  of 
representative  local  education 
associations  or  organizations 
which  appear  to  involve  the 
general  area  of  the  county. 

(b)  Stated  meetings  of  the  coun¬ 
cil — no  less  than  four  such 
meetings  in  each  school  year. 

(c)  General  meetings — at  least 
one  general  meeting  in  each 
school  wear — of  the  combined 
membership  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  or  at  least  one  series  of 
regional  meetings  in  each 
school  year  which  would  col¬ 
lectively  cover  the  original 
membership  of  all  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  in  the 
Council. 

(3)  The  Aggregate  Membership — 
The  calculated  membership  in 
good  standing  in  the  organizations 


represented  in  the  Council  shall 
be  at  least  75%  of  those  who  are 
paid  up  members  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
employed  in  the  county. 

(Ill)  County  situations  where  there  is 
a  general  County  Organization  com¬ 
prising  all  of  the  County  Territory 
except  one  or  more  City  Organiza¬ 
tions  having  250  or  more  active 
members  of  the  N.J.E.A.  and 
where  there  is  no  Council  of 
Teacher  Organizations. 

In  these  counties,  if  both  the  County 
Organization  and  the  City  Asso¬ 
ciations  can  and  do  qualify  sep¬ 
arately  under  the  standards  set  up 
under  “(I) — General  County  Or¬ 
ganizations,”  then,  after  approval 
of  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Executive  Boards  of  the 
City  Associations,  operating  sep¬ 
arately,  may  name  their  pro-rata 
number  of  representatives  on  the 
County  Nominating  Committee  as 
noted  in  Section  (a)  of  this  rule. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  County 
Organization  shall  name  its  pro¬ 
rata  share  of  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committee.  Fractions 
'of  membership  quotas  of  250  in  the 
different  organizations  must  be  so 
reconciled  by  them  that  the  county 
committee  shall  have  no  more  mem¬ 
bers  than  one  for  each  250  members 
of  the  N.J.E.A.  in  the  county  as 


provided  by  Rule  1.  Unless  all 
organizations  who  would  be  a  party 
to  the  provisions  of  this  rule  qualify 
for  approval  by  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  “  ( I ) — General  County  Ed¬ 
ucations  Associations”  then  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  appoint  the 
county  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  in  that  county. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  Such  petitions  must  be 
signed  by  not  less  than  five  (5)  per 
cent  of  the  total  active  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  with  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  five  (5) 
school  districts  in  the  county,  provided, 
however,  that  in  any  county,  seventy- 
five  signatures,  with  at  least  five  signa¬ 
tures  from  each  of  at  least  five  school 
districts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 
that  where  a  school  district  has  250  or 
more  active  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  nominations 
for  candidates  for  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  may  be  made,  from  any  such 
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1940  is  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company 


Two  Completely  Modern  Texts  for  Your  Social  Studies  Program 


WORLD  GEOGRAPHY,  1940  EDITION 

by 

Abrams  and  Thurston 

Provides  an  up-to-the-minute  story  of  important 
developments  which  are  affecting  the  United 
States  and  the  Old  World  today.  WORLD  GEOG¬ 
RAPHY  clarifies  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
these  changes  by  organizing  the  pupil’s  geographic 
knowledge  around  world  events  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  economic  importance  of  countries  and 
dependencies. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY,  COMPLETE, 
1940  EDITION 

by 

SoXithivorth  and  Southu'orth 

A  completely  modernized  edition  of  a  text  already 
widely  used  and  acclaimed  by  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Covers  the  history  of  our  country 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  day.  All  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion  are  included.  Up-to-date;  complete;  the 
style  of  presentation  is  unusually  clear  and 
interesting. 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 
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distriVt,  on  petition  of  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  per  cent  of  the  active  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  that  local  school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmations  of  the 
current  active  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner.  The  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  validity 
of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  by  districts 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  of 
such  plans  may  be  available  for  publi¬ 
cation  no  later  than  September  20, 
1940. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county  nom¬ 
inees  to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1940. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1 .  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  —  term  three 
years — to  succeed  any  present 
county  member  of  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  whose  term  ex¬ 
pires  or  is  otherwise  vacant  as  of 
November  11,  1940. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  —  term  one 
year  from  close  of  1940  Con¬ 
vention. 

.V  Members  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  to  succeed  present 
members  of  said  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  or 
become  vacant  November  11, 
1940. 

4.  An  official  memorandum  will  be 
sent  to  each  County  Chairman 
from  the  Association  Headquar¬ 
ters  which  will  show: 

'  (a)  The  adjustments  in  the 
number  of  representatives  in 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  county,  ac¬ 
cording  to  paid  up  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  for 

1939-40. 

(b)  The  exact  representation  to 
be  elected  in  October,  1940. 


D.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  the  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  must 
be  presented  to  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  no 
later  than  5:00  P.  M.  on  October  4, 
1940.  Blank  forms  for  individual  peti¬ 
tions  are  to  be  secured  on  24  hours 
notice  from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee. 

E.  County  elections  by  districts  are 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  October 
21,  at  such  places  and  on  such  dates 
for  each  county  as  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  name. 

F.  Reports  of  the  elections  by  coun¬ 
ties  shall  be  made  to  the  Association 
Headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  Trenton,  by  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  not  later  than  Saturday, 
October  30,  1940.  Report  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Elections  Committee  are 
to  be  used. 

G.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELECTIONS- OCTOBER,  1940 

A.  Each  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  recommend  to  the  President  of 
the  Association  on  or  before  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1940: 

1.  A  list  of  elections  districts  to  be 
named  for  the  county  elections. 

2.  A  suitable  place  in  each  district 
in  the  county  for  the  holding  of 
each  district  election. 

B.  The  list  of  election  district  areas 
in  each  county,  the  place  of  flection  in 
each  district,  and  the  time  of  such  elec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  and  all  such 
information  is  to  be  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review. 

C.  Poll  Books  are  to  be  provided  in 
each  election  district  voting  place  by  the 
County  Elections  Committee  accord¬ 
ing  to  forms  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  Each  member  of 
the  Association  who  votes  must  sign 
his  or  her  name  and  school  address  in 
the  poll  book  before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  Ballots  are  to  be  provided  at 
each  election  district  voting  place  by 
the  County  Elections  Committee  ac¬ 
cording  to  forms  agreed  upon  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Ballots 
shall  carry  in  small  italics  opposite  each 
name  the  school  district  identification, 
such  district  identification  from  dis¬ 
tricts  having  250  or  more  teachers  to  be 
marked  with  an  asterisk  referring  to  a 
footnote  explaining  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  which  may  be  chosen  from  those 
districts. 

E.  All  ballots  are  to  be  folded  and 
handed  folded  to  the  voters  after  they 


have  signed  the  poll  book.  After  mark¬ 
ing  the  ballot,  the  voter  shall  refold  it 
and  personally  insert  the  folded  ballot 
in  the  ballot  box. 

F.  Ballot  boxes  otherwise  sealed  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  proper  slot  for  the  deposit  of 
ballots  are  to  be  furnished  at  each  elec¬ 
tion  district  voting  place  by  the  County 
Elections  Committee.  After  the  ballots 
have  been  counted,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boxes  of  original  deposit, 
or  some  other  sealed  container.  All  bal¬ 
lots  and  ballot  boxes  shall  be  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  for  a  period  of  thirty  (30) 
days  after  the  election,  after  which  time 
they  should  be  destroyed  at  the  direction 
of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee. 

G.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1939-40  or  1940-41,  or 
written  affirmation  of  the  payment  of 
such  dues  on  a  blank  furnished  for  this 
purpose  at  each  voting  place,  must  be 
presented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to 
vote  at  any  county  election.  Affirmation 
blanks  will  be  available  at  each  polling 
place. 

H.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  a  special 
issue  of  the  Official  News  Bulletin. 

THE  STACY-TREirr  HOTEL 

250  Rooms  vrhh  Baths,  Fireproof 

Radio  in  Every  Room 
From  $2.50 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Dance  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 
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Administrators  Express  Disappointment 
At  Roosevelt's  "Inaction"  For  Schools 

A  REQUEST  that  President  Roosevelt  In  general,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
extend  to  education  “his  social  Convention  was  in  keeping  with  its 
liberalism  in  other  fields  that  prior  to  theme,  “What  Is  Right  with  the 
his  day  had  not  been  considered  a  Schools?”  The  Yearbook  on  Safety 
prerogative  of  government”  was  made  Education  credited  the  teaching  of 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  safety  with  the  saving  of  the  lives  of 
can  Association  of  School  Adminis-  62,000  school  children  between  1922 
trators  in  St.  Louis.  and  1938.  An  entire  session  was  de- 

The  Legislative  Commission  of  the  voted  to  effective  practices  and  out- 
National  Education  Association  spon-  standing  accomplishments  of  the  schools, 
sored  a  statement  expressing  disappoint-  Edgar  G.  Doudna,  of  Madison,  Wis- 
ment  at  the  “President’s  inaction  in  consin,  described  advances  made  in  the 
behalf  of  public  education  in  face  of  teaching  of  elementary  school  subjects 
the  known  need  and  the  facts  estab-  such  as  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  read- 
lished  by  every  recent  study.”  The  ing,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
statement  was  read  by  Executive  Secre-  school  buildings,  playground  equipment, 
tary  Willard  I.  Givens  at  a  general  libraries,  shops,  laboratories  and  admin- 
session  of  the  superintendents.  istrative  organization.  He  assailed  the 


“blind  and  stupid  leadership  which  in¬ 
sists  on  curtailing  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
underprivileged,”  declaring  that  the 
survival  of  democracy  depends  on  what 
the  schools  can  do  to  raise  the  social 
intelligence  of  all  the  people. 

Francis  T.  Spaulding,  of  Harvard 
University,  enumerated  forward  steps 
in  high  school  education,  crediting  it 
with  inculcating  good  physical  habits, 
increasing  the  demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  for  helping 
minimize  class  distinctions  among  the 
American  people. 

Education  in  the  economic  welfare 
of  democracy  was  discussed  by  John 
K.  Norton,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  who  pointed  to  the  parr 
education  plays  in  maintaining  or  in¬ 
creasing  a  nation’s  productive  capacity, 
conserving  its  material  resources,  de¬ 
veloping  its  capital,  and  managing  its 
industrial  problems  with  intelligence. 
“A  positive  attack  on  unemployment 
means  training  more  boys  and  girls  in 
school  for  the  better-paid,  semi-skilled 
and  highly-skilled  occupations,  so  that 
our  productivity  and  our  total  national 
income  can  rise,”  said  Mr.  Norton  in  a 
plea  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
education  provided  for  youth. 

The  statement  on  federal  aid  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  recent  Rooseveltian  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “the  lack  of  adequate  schools 
in  many  sections  is  to  be  solved  by 
improving  the  economics  of  the  poorer 
sections.”  The  N.E.A.’s  Legislative 
Commission  replied  that  “regardless  of 
what  else  is  done  to  improve  economic 
conditions  in  the  poorer  sections,  no 
program  that  neglects  the  education  of 
the  people  affected  can  hope  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  a  vicious  circle;  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  ignorant  because  they  are  poor ; 
they  remain  poor  because  they  are 
ignorant.” 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  are  Carrol  R.  Reed,  Minne¬ 
apolis  superintendent,  president ;  Ben  G. 
Graham,  Pittsburgh  superintendent, 
first  vice  president;  Hobart  M.  Com¬ 
ing,  Colorado  Springs,  second  vice 
president,  and  Homer  W.  Anderson, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 


Migratory  Child  Problem 

The  children  of  migratory  farm 
workers  were  considered  as  a  special 
problem  by  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  at  a  hearing  on  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  174.  This  measure,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  Ferster,  of 
Essex  County,  would  regulate  child 
labor  in  New  Jersey,  and  would,  inci¬ 
dentally,  raise  the  age  of  compulsory 
schooling  to  16.  Representatives  of 
numerous  women’s  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


SupremeCourt  Holds 
Tenure  Evasion  Legal 
In  Ahrensfield  Case 

A  Hat  decision  upholding  the 
legality  of  tenure  evasion  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  on  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Ahrens¬ 
field,  of  Roselle  Park.  This  is  a 
case  which  the  State  Education 
.Association  has  been  financing 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  practice 
of  breaking  tenure  through  re¬ 
signation  and  absence  declared 
illegal. 

The  court  finds  that  “the  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  the  school 
system  of  the  Borough  of  Roselle 
Park  told  prosecutrix  that  he 
could  not,  because  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  (against  placing  married 
female  teachers  under  tenure) 
recommend  her  for  re-employ¬ 
ment.  In  a  spirit  of  helpfulness 
— and  not  at  the  direction  of  the 
Board — he  suggested  to  prose¬ 
cutrix  a  way  out.  He  suggested 
to  her  that  she  might  resign — if 
she  cared  to — before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  her  contract  for  the  year 
1933-1934,  and  then  he  could 
recommend  her  re-employment. 
Prosecutrix,  without  any  fraud, 
coercion  or  duress  on  the  part 
of  the  supervising  principal, 
elected — for  reason  or  reasons 
satisfactory  to  her — to  follow 
her  principal’s  suggestion  .  .  . 
Her  resignation  was  accepted  on 
June  5,  1934.  That  obviously 
left  her  in  the  position  where 
she  did  not  complete  her  service 
of  three  consecutive  academic 
years,  and  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  tenure, 
even  though  she  might  there¬ 
after  be  employed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  .  .  .  True,  prose¬ 
cutrix  returned  and  completed 
her  records  on  the  closing  day 
of  school  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  she  was  not  asked  to  do  so, 
nor  was  she  paid  for  that  day's 
work. 

“It  was  clearly  within  the 
right  of  either  party  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  service  before  tenure 
had  been  acquired.  Thus  the 
tender  and  acceptance  of  a 
teacher’s  resignation  before  the 
expiration  of  three  consecutive 
academic  years  of  service  pre¬ 
cludes  protection  under  the  ten¬ 
ure  act.” 

The  court  finds  no  reason  to 
believe,  as  was  claimed,  that  the 
resignations  were  procured 
through  fraud,  coercion  or 
duress. 


Pre-Easter  Choral  Program 
Maurer’s  “Olivet  to  Calvary” 
was  given  twice  during  the  pre- 
F.aster  season  by  the  .Audubon 
Vested  Choir.  It  was  presented 
before  a  setting  designed  and 
painted  by  the  Audubon  High 
School  art  department. 


CRAVEN  BEGINS  THIRD 
DECADE 

With  the  March  16  meet¬ 
ing,  Colonel  D.  Stewart 
Craven  began  his  30th  year 
as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  his  12th  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  body.  The 
Review  joins  his  fellow  board 
members  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  recent  reappoint¬ 
ment  to  this  eminent  position. 


Curriculum  Session 
To  Hear  Kilpatrick 

Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
professor-emeritus  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  general  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Conference 
on  Curriculum,  to  be  held  April 
20  at  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College. 

Dr.  J.  Harold  Straub,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Willard  School  at  Ridge¬ 
wood,  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
.Alumni  Association,  which  is 
sponsoring  this  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  conference. 

The  following  nationally 
known  curriculum  experts  will 
take  part  in  the  general  panel 
discussion: 

Chairman,  Dr.  A.  L.  Threlkeld, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mont¬ 
clair;  Professor  Hollis  L.  Cas¬ 
well,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  Dr.  Claire  T. 
Zyve,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University;  Dr.  Lester 
Dix,  principal,  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Lula  E.  Wright, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Professor  Flor¬ 
ence  B.  Stratemeyer,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 


Jerseyans  to  Conduct 
Sectional  Conference 

Eighteen  faculty  members  and 
students  of  New  Jersey  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  will  speak 
or  preside  at  sessions  of  the 
Eastern-States  Association  of 
Professional  Schools  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  to  be  held  April  4,  5  and 
6  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in 
New  York. 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  president 
of  Trenton  State  T.  C.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  and  Dr. 
Roy  L.  Shaffer,  newly  appointed 
president  of  the  Newark  col¬ 
lege,  is  treasurer.  Two  other 
New  Jerseyans  are  chairmen  of 
special  conference  committees: 
Clair  S.  Wightman,  president  of 
Paterson  T.  C.,  will  handle  the 
auditing  of  accounts,  and  John 
H.  Fox,  of  Jersey  City  Teachers 
College,  is  in  charge  of  banquet 
arrangements  and  seating. 


Shaffer  Is  New  President 
Of  Newark  Teachers  College; 
Rossey  Gets  Jersey  City  Job 


Dr.  Roy  L.  Shaffer,  president 
of  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College,  was  appointed  as  new 
president  of  Newark  State 
Teachers  College  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  16.  Dr.  Shaffer’s 
present  office  will  be  filled  by 
C.  C.  Rossey,  now  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Jersey  City  T.  C. 

The  Newark  T.  C.  presidency 
has  been  vacant  ever  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  M.  Ernest  Townsend 
in  December.  Both  Dr.  Shaf¬ 
fer  and  Mr.  Rossey  will  assume 
their  new  positions  about  May 
1,  both  at  the  statutory  salaries 
of  $7,500. 

After  the  board  had  approved 
the  appointments.  Miss  May 

Public  Relations'  Is 
Conference  Theme  for 
Elementary  PrirKipals 

“Interpreting  the  Schools  to 
the  Public”  will  be  the  subject 
of  an  address  to  be  given  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair 
superintendent,  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  Northern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association.  The  conference,  to 
be  held  April  17  at  Ridgewood, 
will  center  around  the  public 
relations  theme. 

Two-hour  seminars  on  cur¬ 
riculum  organization,  school 
plant,  materials  of  instruction, 
guidance  and  community  agen¬ 
cies  will  take  up  the  morning 
session,  from  9:30  until  12:30 
o’clock.  A  luncheon  will  be  held 
at  the  West  Side  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Bergen  County 
Elementary  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  the  conference. 

On  April  18,  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  elementary  prin¬ 
cipals  will  hold  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  at  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Dr.  Leon  Neulen, 
Camden  superintendent,  will 
lead  a  panel  discussion  at  7:30 
p.  m.  on  “Responsibility  for 
the  Improvement  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.”  A  dinner  at  6  o’clock 
in  the  college  cafeteria  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  general  meeting. 

Those  participating  in  the 
panel  will  include  public  officials, 
local  educators,  civic,  business 
and  religious  leaders. 


Grade  Teachera’  Tea 
The  annual  spring  tea  and 
card  party  of  the  Grade  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Newark  will  be  held  May 
21  at  Kresge’s  Department  Store. 
Admission  will  be  $0  cents  per 
person. 


Carty,  member,  and  past-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
raised  the  question  of  why  there 
are  no  women  in  any  important 
state  educational  positions. 

In  recommending  the  new  ap¬ 
pointees,  Commissioner  Charles 
H.  Elliott  praised  highly  the 
previous  achievements  of  both 
men,  and  said  that  their  ap¬ 
pointments  were  in  line  with  the 
Department  of  Education’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  promoting  “people  of 
ability  within  the  ranks.” 

Dr.  Shaffer  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jersey  City  college 
for  the  last  seven  years.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  for  eight 
years  president  of  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  held  the  following 
positions:  supervising  principal, 
Morris  Township,  1910-16;  su¬ 
pervising  principal,  Middletown 
Township,  1916-18;  supervisor 
of  practice,  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  1918-21,  and  as¬ 
sistant  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion,  1921-25. 

Mr.  Rossey,  who  will  receive 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  New 
York  University  in  September, 
has  been  vice-president  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Teachers  College  since 
1936.  He  had  previously  held 
three  principalships  in  Jersey 
City,  and  in  the  twenties  had 
been  president  of  Concord  State 
Teachers  College,  at  Athens, 
West  Virginia. 

Other  appointments  approved 
by  the  State  Board  included: 

Promotion  of  Wildy  V.  Singer, 
of  Newark  T,  C.,  to  be  dean  of 
instruction,  at  new  salary  of 
$5,300. 

Appointment  of  C.  M.  Jochem 
as  superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
a  salary  of  $5,000  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Mr.  Jochem  has  been 
acting  superintendent  since  the 
retirement  of  the  late  Alvin  C. 
Pope. 

In  considering  new  legislation, 
the  Board  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills: 

Senate  66  and  67 — deficiency 
appropriations  for  vocational 
and  manual  training  funds. 

Senate  68 — funds  to  maintain 
3-cents-a-day  school  aid. 

.Assembly  259 — full  stop  be¬ 
hind  school  bus. 

The  following  bills  were  op¬ 
posed,  as  tending  to  add  to 
expense  of  already  overburden¬ 
ed  local  school  budgets: 

Assembly  65  —  compulsory 
kindergartens. 

Assembly  123 — free  transpor¬ 
tation  of  private  school  pupils. 

.Assembly  141 — annual  eye  and 
ear  tests  for  all  pupils. 
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STATE'S  FIRST  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

CONFERENCE  TO  BE  HELD  THIS  MONTH 


New  Jersey’s  first  state-wide  ' 
Consumer  Education  Conference 
will  be  held  on  April  13,  from 
10  to  3:30  o’clock  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College. 

All  secondary  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  the  consumer 
education  movement  are  invited 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies,  the 
college’s  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


Van  Keuren  Resigns 
After  Board  Hearing 


S.E.A.  Among  Sponsors 
Of  Social  Hygiene  Meet 


Three  nationally  known 
speakers  will  take  up  the  morn¬ 
ing  session.  They  are: 

C.  B.  Larrabee,  managing 
editor  of  Printers  Ink  Monthly, 
on  advertising  and  its  relation 
to  the  consumer;  Edward  Reich, 
co-author  of  Consumer  Goods 
and  author  of  Selling  to  the 
Consumer,  on  educational  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  consumer 
education,  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  of 
Consumers’  Research,  on  the 
viewpoint  of  consumer  organi¬ 
zations. 


The  second  annual  conference 
of  the  New  Jersey  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Association  will  meet 
April  25  at  the  Hotel  Douglas 
in  Newark.  Sessions  will  begin 
at  10  a.  m.  and  continue  through¬ 
out  the  day,  with  speeches,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  motion  pictures. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  among  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  organizations  for  this  con¬ 
ference.  Its  representative  on 
the  program  committee  is  Lelia 
Brown,  first  vice-president.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Kilander,  of  Panzer  Col¬ 
lege,  is  program  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Robie  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entire  conference. 


Pan-American  Exhibition 


Charles  \\.  Hamilton,  assist¬ 
ant  commissioner  in  secondary 
education,  will  conduct  the  after¬ 
noon  session  during  which  three 
New  Jersey  speakers  will  de¬ 
scribe  methods  for  setting  up 
consumer  education  courses. 
Fhey  are  Alfred  Bray,  Irving¬ 
ton  High  School;  Marie  Fuller, 
Madison  High  School,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Stompler,  Mount  Holly  High 
School. 

Questions  and  discussions  will 
follow  these  talks. 

Moving  pictures  for  consumer 
education  and  an  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  consumer  materials  and 
classroom  work  will  be  shown. 
A  luncheon  will  be  served  in 
the  college  dining  hall. 


Edward  Van  Keuren  has  re¬ 
signed  as  supervising  principal 
at  Flemington,  effective  June  30. 
He  has  been  given  a  leave  of 
absence  from  March  1.  Lengthy 
hearings  were  held  last  year 
by  the  Flemington  Board  on 
charges,  which  were  dropped  in 
December  on  the  excuse  that 
hearings  could  not  be  concluded 
before  the  February  board 
elections. 


Chorus  and  Orchestra 


Conductors  Selected 


SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 

IS  HONORED  AT  TEA 


A  te’a  honoring  Sarah  O. 
Whitlock,  past  president  of  the 
State  Education  Association,  on 
her  birthday,  was  given  March 
4  by  Ann  T.  Schliss  and  Edna 
Wood  at  Colonial  Farms,  Mid- 
dlebush.  Teachers  of  Lincoln 
School,  New  Brunswick,  were 
the  other  guests.  A  fortune  teller 
augmented  the  traditional  birth¬ 
day  features. 


CONFEREI4CE  DATE 
CORRECTION 

The  New  Jersey  Secondary- 
School  Teachers’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  May  3  and  4, 
not  on  May  9  and  10  as  the 
Review  erroneously  reported 
in  March.  The  general  con¬ 
ference  theme  is  “Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  Youth.’’ 


Eight  Central  Counties 
To  Hold  Visual  'Ed' 


Craft  Club  to  Hold 


At  Seth  Boyden  School 


In  observance  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  Seth  Boyden 
School  of  Maplewood  and  "South 
Orange  will  hold  an  extensive 
Pan-American  Exhibition  from 
April  IS  to  20.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  exhibits  of  handicrafts, 
arts  and  products,  also  a  stamp 
exhibit,  communication  and 
transportation  displays  and  a 
showing  of  books  on  Latin 
America  for  teachers  and 
children. 

At  the  exhibition  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  April  IS,  the  Seth 
Boyden  Parent-Teacher’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Bazaar.  Hot  coffee  and 
sugar  and  smokes  will  be  found 
at  the  Brazilian  booth;  hot 
chocolate  and  cocoa  nut  bars  at 
the  Colombia  booth,  and  wheat 
cookies  at  the  Argentine. 

Several  Latin  .American 
guests  will  attend  and  give  a 
program.  All  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  are  invited  to  attend. 


Variety  Round  Table 


“Roundtable”  about  arch¬ 
ery,  photography,  model  aero¬ 
planes,  art  metal,  jewelry  and 
other  topics  will  constitute  the 
April  meeting  of  the  School 
Craft  Club.  Anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  For  further  information 
write  to  Robert  N.  Heath, 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School, 
West  Orange. 

The  club  met  February  24  in 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York, 
to  hear  J.  1.  Biegeleisen,  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  the  Universal  School 
for  Handicrafts  in  a  talk  and 
demonstration  of  “Silk  Screen 
Printing  as  a  Craft  or  Hobby.” 


Meeting  at  Trenton 

Teachers  from  the  eight  cen¬ 
tral  counties  of  the  state  will 
meet  April  18  at  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Institute,  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Visual  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Commercial  and  classroom  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  gymnasium  will  be 
open  from  2  to  8:1  S  p.  m.  The 
general  session  in  Kendall  Hall 
will  start  at  4:30.  The  first 
half  will  be  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Music  and 
the  second  will  consist  of  an 
address  by  Carl  W.  Buchheister, 
assistant  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  So¬ 
cieties. 

After  a  steak  dinner  at  Col¬ 
lege  Inn,  beginning  at  6:45 
o’clock,  the  evening  session  will 
open  at  8:15  in  Green  Hall. 
At  this  time,  15  group  meetings 
will  devote  themselves  to  the 
use  of  visual  aids  in  various 
subjects. 

Reservations  for  the  dinner 
must  be  made  with  I.ycia  Mar¬ 
tin,  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  on  or  before  April  15. 


Second  Annual  Dinner 


Original  skits  with  songs, 
dancing  and  games  will  make 
up  the  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  second  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Pleasantville  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  to  be  held  April 
11  at  the  Madison  Hotel  in  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

The  social  committee,  headed 
by  Ethel  Robinson,  is  working 
with  Mrs.  Anne  U.  Haas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee. 


PENSION  LECTURES 

A  series  of  10  weekly  lectures 
on  the  Pension  and  Annuity- 
Fund  is  now  being  given  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  by  Ida  Hous- 
man,  chairman  of  the  State 
Association’s  Pension  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Lectures  began 
on  February  27  and  will  continue 
until  May  7.  Time  is  4:30  to 
5 :45  p.  m.  A  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  the  entire  course, 
but  deductions  are  permitted  for 
late  enrollers. 


We  Hear  That — 


The  All-State  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Conductors  for  1940 
have  been  elected  unanimously 
by  the  conductors’  committee, 
of  which  Mabel  E.  Bray  is 
chairman. 

They  are  Mrs.  Carol  M.  Pitts, 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  to  train  and  direct  the 
chorus  for  its  concerts  at  the 
next  N.  J.  E.  A.  convention, 
the  Mosque  Theater  and  the 
Eastern  Music  Educators’  Con¬ 
ference  in  1941 ;  C.  Paul  Her- 
furth,  East  Orange  supervisor 
of  instrumental  music,  to  train 
and  direct  the  orchestra  for  the 
convention  and  the  Mosque  con¬ 
certs,  and  Dr.  Osbourne  Mc- 
Conathy,  widely  known  con¬ 
ductor,  to  prepare  the  orchestra 
for  the  Eastern  Music  Educa¬ 
tors’  Conference  next  year. 


.  .  .  The  current  issue  of  the 
School  Executive  contains  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  federal 
aid  in  education,  “That  Bogey, 
Federal  Control,”  written  by 
James  M.  Lynch,  of  South  River 
iligh  School. 

.  .  .  Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irv¬ 
ington  High  School,  had  articles 
in  the  December  and  January 
Science  Education. 

.  .  .  The  movie  versions  of 
popular  novels  are  treated  to  a 
level-headed  defense  from  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Bauer  in  the  March 
English  Leaflet.  Mr.  Bauer,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  at  East  Orange  High 
School  and  chairman  of  the 
Finer  Films  Federation  of  New 
Jersey,  among  other  things. 

.  .  .  The  March  issue  of.  Nevu 
Jersey  Municipalities  will  tell 
you  all  about  names  and  dates 
in  New  Jersey’s  history  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  national  sport.  The 
article,  on  page  29,  is  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Farrell,  the  recreation 
director  of  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark. 


.  .  .  The  February  issue  of 
Nation’s  Schools  contained 
articles  by  three  New  Jersey 
authors:  Dr.  .Allen  G.  Ireland, 
state  director  of  health,  safety 
and  physical  education;  Harry 
Mason  Jones,  Wyckoff  supervis¬ 
ing  principal,  and  Paul  H.  Van 
Ness,  principal  of  Scotch  Plains 
School  No.  1. 


.  .  .  Dr.  W.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth 
Amboy  superintendent,  is  author 
of  the  lead  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Clearing  House.  It’s  title 
is  “More  Guidance — But  Less 
Vocational  Guidance.”  Readers 
may  remember  Dr.  McGinnis’ 
viewpoint  was  emphasized  in  a 
Review  editorial  last  year. 

.  .  .  Alfred  W.  Heath,  principal 
of  Dumont  High  School,  writes 
in  February  Clearing  House  on 
the  subject,  “Let  Youth  Study 
the  Recent  A’outh  Studies.” 


.  .  .  W.  J.  Kindig,  Mount  Holly 
High  School  principal,  talks 
about  “V’isiting  Teacher”  in  the 
same  issue. 
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Hunterdon  County  Association  Tours  New 
Consolidated  School,  Eats  and  Hears  Speeches 

The  Hunterdon  County  Teach-  Dinner  was  eaten,  though,  and 
ers  Association  held  a  banquet  afterwards,  Ronald  Rodgers,  the 
on  February  28  at  the  new  toastmaster,  introduced  the  guest 
RIngoes  Consolidated  School.  A  speakers.  First  was  Beatrice 
correspondent  says  148  teach-  M.  Petrie,  principal  of  Camb¬ 
ers  found  the  inspection  of  the  ertville  High  School  and  a  mem- 
school's  modern  advantages  so  ber  of  the  State  Education  As- 
Interesting  that  the  banquet  soclation’s  executive  committee, 
would  probably  have  been  for-  who  spoke  forcibly  of  the  value 
gotten  if  the  savory  smells  had  of  the  N.E..\.  as  a  strong  agency 
stayed  in  the  kitchen  where  they  for  the  improvement  of  the 
originated.  teacher's  status.  She  ended  with 

- ^a  plea  for  each  teacher  to  be- 


MIDDLESEX  TEACHERS 
WANT  TO  ENJOY 
STUDY  OF  TAXES 

“We  want  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  what  we  can  do  about  it 
all,”  says  the  Middlesex  County 
Teachers  Association  bulletin, 
“but  if  we  must  forsake  our 
radio,  our  warm  fireside,  or  an 
evening  at  the  movies,  we  want 
our  ‘night  out'  to  be  enjoyable.” 

“It  all”  referred  to  a  state 
program  for  broadening  the  tax 
base.  “Our  night  out”  means 
the  annual  county  convention, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  has  been  scheduled 
this  year  as  a  dinner  meeting 
on  April  10. 

Leroy  Fullerton,  Raritan,  is 
program  chairman,  and  If  he 
can  turn  the  study  of  a  tax 
base  into  a  “night  out,”  the 
Review  would  like  to  hear 
about  it. 


Sociologists  Hold  3 
Regional  Conferences 

A  series  of  three  mid-winter 
regional  conferences  was  held 
during  February  and  March  by 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies  of  New  Jersey. 

First  was  a  February  17  con¬ 
ference  at  Montclair,  over  which 
Edwin  M.  Barton,  of  Elizabeth, 
presided. 

The  Central  Regional  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  George  B. 
Robinson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
met  March  2  at  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  and  the  South¬ 
ern  District  Conference,  directed 
by  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  was  held 
March  7  at  the  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College. 

The  Association  will  hold  one 
of  its  two  annual  state  confer¬ 
ences  in  May  at  New  Brunswick. 


English  Author  Speaks 

Helen  Kirkpatrick,  author  of 
This  Terrible  Peace,  a  recent 
English  book,  spoke  on  “What 
Price  Peace?”  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  March  6  of  the  High  School 
Women’s  Association  of  Newark. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  has  been 
correspondent  in  Europe  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
several  English  publications.  She 
is  at  present  London  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
syndicate. 


come  a  member.  Milford  schools, 
she  said,  had  100%  member¬ 
ship  in  the  national  organization. 

In  a  report  on  hospitalization, 
Mr.  Trotzel,  a  member  of  the 
nominating  committee,  said  he 
had  contacted  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  but  would  have  to  fill  out 
and  send  in  several  forms  before 
he  could  say  definitely  whether 
the  Hunterdon  County  Teachers 
Association  was  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  group  in¬ 
surance.  He  was  authorized  to 
sign  the  necessary  papers  in  the 
association's  name. 

Bertha  Lawrence,  of  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  as  the 
principal  speaker,  emphasized 
the  changing  conception  of  the 
teacher's  status  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  days  gone  by,  she  said, 
the  teacher  was  hardly  looked 
upon  as  a  human  being  with 
feelings  and  desires  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  community.  She  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  confine  her  activities 
to  the  school,  but  today,  she 
is  expected  to  “be  human”  in 
her  talk  and  actions  and  mingle 
with  the  world  to  understand 
better  the  problems  that  will 
confront  her  pupils  when  they 
leave  school. 

The  last  speaker  was  an  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  deputy  from 
Newark,  who  explained  how  to 
fill  out  income  tax  returns.  The 
Hunterdon  association  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  its  next  meeting 
at  Readington  on  April  31. 

Science  Group  Meets 
All  Day  in  Trenton 

An  all-day  conference  and 
field  trip  was  held  by  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  March  16  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Eikenberry  presided  at 
the  general  meeting  in  the 
morning,  and  Miss  E.  L.  O. 
Heisler  was  chairman  of  the 
afternoon  conference  on  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science. 

Next  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  April  13  at 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

Honor  Women  Officials 

Women  holders  of  public  of¬ 
fice  in  Essex  County  were  honor 
guests  of  the  Newark  School- 
women’s  Club  at  its  annual 
County  Day  dinner  on  March 
7  at  Kresge’s. 


Introducing 


THE  NEW 


Modern  designs  for  the  forward 
looking  equipment  program! 


American  Envoy  Desk  No.  362 


'  I  ’HE  American  Envoy  line  includes  classroom  chairs, 
desks,  and  tablet-arm  chairs  in  striking  contrast 
to  anything  heretofore  built. 


Construction  is  on  a  monosteel  principle  new  to 
the  seating  industry.  It  combines  beauty,  posture, 
comfort,  lightness,  strength  and  economy  in  a  degree 
never  before  attained. 


■VT"©!!  have  only  to  look  at  this  new  American  Universal  line 
to  realize  that  it  is  years  ahead  in  beauty. 


Closer  examination  will  show 
you  that  it  is  also  superior  in 
posture,  comfort,  materials, 
finish  and  construction  and 
that  it  has  use  values  never 
before  built  into  school  seating. 

This  desk  incorporates  dis¬ 
tinctive,  new  sight-conserva¬ 
tion  features. 

These  new  lines  are  ideal  for  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  planning  a  pro¬ 
gressive  equipment  program. 


American  Universal  Desk  No.  333 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

America’s  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seating  •  Manufacturers  of 
School,  Theatre.  Church,  Auditorium,  Stadium  and  Transportation 
Seating  •  Branch  Offices  and  Distributers  in  Prinespai  Cities 


N.  Snellenburg  A  Go.  American  Seating  Company 

Market,  11th  ft  12th  Sts.  1776  Broadway 

Phiiadelphia,  Pa.  Jfew  York,  N.  Y. 
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Battle  of  the  Nickels 

HE  five  cent  magazines  are  interested  in  education. 
It  provides  their  market,  and  the  public  schools 
bulk  large  in  the  lives  of  their  readers. 

In  return,  teachers  are  interested  in  the  five  cent 
magazines,  whose  future  readers  now  sit  before  them, 
training  on  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  for  a  diet  of  Alva 
Johnson  and  Kyle  Crichton.  Nor  should  the  influence 
of  these  magazines  on  their  millions  of  readers  be 
underestimated. 

Gradually  the  two  leading  magazines  in  the  nickel 
field  seem  to  be  crystallizing  their  attitudes  toward  cur¬ 
rent  practices  in  public  education — Collier’s,  for,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  against. 

In  line  with  its  usual  policy  of  interpreting — for  a 
handsome  profit — the  classes  to  the  masses,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  contributed,  of  recent  memory,  the 
series  of  articles  by  President  Hutchins,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  bitter  attack  on  progressive  education  by  Ann 
L.  Crockett  in  a  March  issue.  Typical  of  the  Post 
thinking  about  the  schools  is  the  following  paragraph 
from  Miss  Crockett’s  article: 

“Our  superintendents  are  trained  in  janitor-management, 
school-building  design,  budget  making — to  be  foremen  at 
the  heads  of  educational  plants — and  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  Modern  superintendents  are  not  teachers;  they 
know  how  to  teach  any  subject  under  heaven,  but  they  are 
literally  not  required  to  know  anything  about  subject  mat¬ 
ter  itself.” 

In  contrast  are  two  recent  editorials  from  Collier’s — 
one  on  “Married  Teachers — Why  Not”  and  the  other, 
“Cut  School  Money  Last.” 

Says  Collier’s  anent  the  married  teachers: 

“When  it  comes  to  picking  a  teacher  for  your  and  others’ 
children,  the  question  is  not:  Does  she  have  a  husband  with 
a  job?  or  Does  she  have  children?  or  even  Does  she  wear 
her  hair  the  way  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  chairman 
or  somebody  down  in  City  Hall  thinks  she  should?  The 
only  question  that  matters  is:  Can  she  win  the  interest  and 
loyalty  of  an  assortment  of  children  and  give  them  some 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  world  and  some  desire  to  know 
more?” 

Says  Collier’s  on  school  costs: 

“After  the  heavy  spending  of  the  thirties,  we’re  more 
than  likely  to  have  to  do  some  heavy  economizing  in  the 
forties,  if  our  financial  set-up  is  to  remain  solid.  But  the 
last  institutions  on  which  economy  should  be  practiced  are 
the  schools.” 

There  isn’t  much  to  add  by  way  of  comment.  We 
suspect  that  most  readers  of  the  jitney  journals  would 
rather  have  their  children  educated  under  the  editor  of 
Collier’s  than  under  Dr.  Hutchins  and  Miss  Crockett 
combined. 

Incidentally,  the  editor  of  the  Review  has  extended 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in  one  or  two  New  Jersey 
schools  as  a  background  for  evaluating  future  contribu¬ 
tions — even  from  teachers  who  don’t  like  their  Super¬ 
intendents. 


County  Organization  Standards 

Greater  local  control  of  county  elections  is  provided 
in  the  rules  for  1940  county  elections  (see  pages 
210-13).  County  organizations  which  meet  standards 
therein  set  up  can  now  select  the  county  nominating 
committees  which  propose  county  candidates  for  the 
state  executive  committee,  the  state  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

This  procedure  is  more  democratic  than  that  in  use 
last  year.  It  marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  bringing 
the  State  Association  closer  to  the  individual  teacher- 
member. 

By  integrating  county  organizations  into  the  pattern 
of  the  State  Association,  by  giving  them  an  important 
role  in  the  elections  process,  it  should  stimulate  the 
growth  of  an  active  county  association  in  every  county. 
That  also  is  an  important  feature  of  the  change. 

Teachers  should  be  immediately  interested  in  measur¬ 
ing  their  county  organizations  against  the  standards 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Elections  Committee. 
Those  standards  have  been  kept  objective;  yet  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  essentials  for  an  active,  representative  county 
organization.  The  Elections  Committee  should  not  be 
criticized  if  the  standards  seem  high;  it  is  far  better 
that  they  as  high  and  county  organizations  view  ap¬ 
proval  as  a  goal,  than  to  “freeze”  by  state  recognition 
county  organizations  which  do  not  meet  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  democratic  and  efficient  operation. 


Help  the  Census  Man 

Be  nice  to  the  census  man  when  he  comes  to  your 
door.  He  will  ask  you  more  questions  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of,  but  don’t  be  huffy.  All  of  your  answers, 
even  the  one  about  the  size  of  your  income,  will  be  dead 
secrets.  Census  employes  must  take  an  oath  not  to  reveal 
any  individual  information  discovered  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  Even  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  can’t 
gain  access  to  the  census  files. 

As  a  schoolteacher,  you  are  being  called  upon  this 
spring  not  only  to  tell  the  census-taker  anything  he  wants 
to  know,  but  to  persuade  others  to  do  likewise.  With¬ 
out  full  and  honest  answers  to  its  questions,  the  census 
would  be  worse  than  useless. 

Without  these  richly  variegated  statistics.  Congress 
would  be  unable  to  build  socially  constructive  legislation, 
and  the  Executive  Branch  would  have  to  administer  in 
the  dark.  Such  explicit  knowledge  about  its  income,  dis¬ 
tribution,  industries,  education,  age  and  cultural  level 
is  reserved  to  the  population  of  a  democracy.  In  full 
possession  of  the  facts  about  themselves,  a  free  people 
is  not  likely  to  be  misled. 

Every  group  within  our  132,000,000  heterogeneous 
residents  has  its  own  special  stake  in  the  census,  and 
none  more  so  than  professional  educators.  Census  figures 
shape  the  financing,  scope,  trend  and  curriculum  content 
of  our  schools.  As  for  their  more  personal  significance — 
imagine  writing  a  thesis  without  them! 
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Holden  Book  Covers 

began  their  Public  School  Service  in  the  old 
“Horse  and  Buggy  Days”  back  in  1883  when 
Massachusetts  adopted  Free  Text  Books — then 
followed  Pennsylvania  and  other  States. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  NOW 

Are  Better  Made — Wear  Longer 
Are  More  Sanitary  and  Save  More  Money 
than  in  the  early  days. 

Protect  your  Investment  in  Textbooks  by  making  them  last  Twice  as  Long 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  PrMldent 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  BETTER  READIXO 


BOOK  I— QUEST 

BOOK  II— VENTURES 

BOOK  III— REWARDS 

(Published  March  1,  1940) 


A  Hexible  three-book  series  of  readers  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  in  Grades  7-12,  inclusive. 

e  Vital,  modern  content  that  will  win  the  interest  of 
all  types  of  pupils. 

#  Stories  and  essays  in  pictures,  before  the  sections 
of  readings. 

e  Interchapters  between  the  sections  of  readings  to 
give  definite  training  in  specific  reading  skills. 

Editfd  by:  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Principal  of  the  Wee- 
<|uahic  High  School,  and  recently  Supervisor  of 
English,  Cirades  7-12,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Merrill  P.  Paine,  Supervisor  of  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  English,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Austin  M.  Works,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  New  York 
City. 


HOUGOTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


4S2  FOURTH  AVENUE  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GREY/HOUND 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  AT  MONTCLAIR 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  10 

Graduate,  Undergraduate,  Certificate 
and  Personal  Hobby  Courses 


Your  students  will  climb  the 
ladder  of  success  in  reading  with 

GUIDANCE  IN  READING 


Reading  Readiness 

Sue  1^  Mickey 


One  Hundred  Twenty  Courses  Devoted  Exclusively  to 
Materials  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Education 
and  School  Administration 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Government  Phyelce 

Guidance  Play  Production 

History  Ptycbolofly  and 

Mathematics  Mental  Hygiene 

Multisensory  Aids  Research  Techniques 

I  Music  Science 

Outdoor  Sketching  Sociology 

Personnel  Problems  Supervision 

Philosophy  of  Techniques  of 

Education  Education 

Photography  Teets  and 

Physical  Education  Measurements 

and  Coaching 

CURRICULUM  OF  PROGRESSIVE  WORKSHOP 
COURSES  ON  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

Manaslng  the  School — Directing  Instruction — Under¬ 
standing  Youth  and  in  the  Fields  of  English — Foreign 
Iianguages — Science — Mathematics — Social  Studies 

SCHOOLMEN’S  CONFERENCE 

for  School  Administrators  and  Principals  and 
Supervisors  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
July  11  and  12 

“FACING  YOUTH  PROBLEMS” 

Concerts — Recreational  Activities — Trips  to  World’s 
Fair — Field  Study  Course  into  Old  Virginia,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  Penrrsylvania — August  12  to  21 

Tuition:  Six  Dollars  per  Semester-Hour  Credit;  Non-Residents  of  New 
Jersey;  Eight  Dollars  per  Credit — Room  and  Board  in  Campus  Residence 
Hull  -  Ten  Dollars  per  Week — Write  lor  Booklet  and  Special  Information 


Pre-primer 

Nip  and  Tack  Nip  and  Tuck  at  Play 


Admlnlatratlon 

Archaeology 

Aviation 

Biology 

Business  Education 

Community  Relations 

Creative  Crafts 

Economics 

English 

Field  Courses 

French 

General  Laiuuage 
Geography 


Primer  First  Reader 

Bob  and  Judy  Good  Timeo  Together 

Bob  and  Judy  at  Play  Good  Times  In  Winter 
Judy’s  Band  Tubby,  Tiny,  and  Top 

At  Don’s  Farm  Good  Times  at  the  Farm 
Judy’s  Boat  Trip  Good  Times  in  the  City 


Third  Reader 
Neighbors  and  Helpers 
(Auxiliary  books  in  preparation) 


Second  Reader 
Friends  About  Us 
The  Dairy  Farm 


Fifth  Reader  Sixth  Reader 

Widening  Trails  Roads  of  Progress 


Fourth  Reader 
Then  and  Now 


Is’  Practice  Books 


Accessory  Materials 


Teachers’  Guides 


fVrite  us  for  further  details  about  this  series. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

(Represented  in  New  Jersey  by  S.  B.  McDowell) 

76  NINTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


for  the  Circle  Trip  including 


•  Even  a  slim  budget  can  take  a  "Grey¬ 
hound  Cruise  of  America"  right  in 
stride!  The  trip  from  your  home  town 
—wherever  it  may  be— to  the  special 
wonders  of  both  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  back  home  again  by 
Super-Coach  costs  only  $69.95.  And  that 
includes  seeing  all  of  America’s  wonders 
that  you  can  fit  into  two  different  trans¬ 
continental  routes!  Go  Greyhound— to 
see  more,  to  save  more. 

"THIS  AMAZING  AMERia"  IS  ON  THE  AIR! 

A  sparkling,  wit-testing  new  radio  program 
with  fun  unlimited  — and  cosh  prizesi  Over 
NBC  Blue  Network  (Friday  evenings,  most  sta¬ 
tions).  See  your  newspaper  for  dotes  and  hours. 


THIS  COUPON  BRINGS  YOU  "THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA" 

L«t  US  s«nd  you  '*Thls  Amozlng  Amorica'*— ono  of  tho  most  foKinoting  booklots  ovor 
publishod— with  140  gicturos  end  ttorios  of  strongo,  unboliovoblo  things  ond  plocos 
on  this  continent.  A  grand  little  help  in  doss  world  To  get  your  fro#  copy,  moll  this 
coupon  to  Greyhound  Trevel  Bureeu,  245  W.  50th  St..  New  York  City 


ST^NJ 


